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THE UNSEEN, 





BY MARION, 





When the eyes are bright with hope, the skies 
are blue, 

The seas are mother-o’-pearl, the world is fair; 

sunshine fails sweet on drops of diamond dew, 

and fairies dwell in flower. bells every where, 


When eyesare dim with tears, the -skies are 
gray, d 

The sexs are foaming floods, the world is cold; 

Sad mists creep down and shadow all the way, 

And every face we eet seems strangely old, 


But when the eyes are closed to outward 


sights 

In Sleep's dear Dreamland, glories meet their 
Kare; 

Visions of hope-filled noons and love filled 
nights, 


Oflight aye radiant, nade of rainbow-rays. 


_ 
Then, when they look within, the realms of 
Thought 
Lie all outspread—what has been, what shall 
be; 
Mountain and plain into right focus brought, 
The Unseen,’ say you? Nay! what we best 


Bee 


The inward sight is true, and clear, and 
strony 

Age dima it not: no blindness 
tears; 

Fortime i+ short, Eternity is long, 

And souls are made for wons, not for years, 
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CHAPTER V—(CcenTINUED, ) 
EGOT up beside her, and drove off. 
{| Prince, notwithstanding his recent 
run, was for going quick, but the 
man checked him, 

“You go slow, if you please, my young 
frend. Nice pony. I don’t think I should 
ge rid of him, if 1 were you. Don’t think 
bé isa confirmed bolter, or that he would 
have bolted to-day but for tbe reing, but J 
should havea groom with me. I'd never 
lta lady ride or drive without a groom, 
if} had my way.” 

Eva listened intently, She noticed tbat 
‘drove with accustomed skill and ease. 


Who was he—a groom, coachman out ol | 
work? 





“You—you are used to horses?’ she | 
aak ed, 


H4 nodded. 


“Yes, «ll my life. I’m fond of them.”’ 

She glanced at him, almost timidly. 

*Perbaps—perhaps UC could get you a sit 
“a'ion,”’ she faltered. 

He looked at ber with faint surprise; 
mae is Suddenly remembering, touched 
Pa you, miss—much obliged, but, 
fo ‘ there x the matter cf a character. 
mind; besides, [’m fond of tramp- 
‘M8 about. Tramps never can settle down 
M0 slead y work, you know.” 
ar 7. 80 sorry,” she murmured: “but— 
ens hink—oh, you cannot be bad and 

N68, Or you would not have risked 
oh fora stranger, a person you did 

H Now, #8 you have done to-day.” 

ta WOrcs seemed to affect him strangely. 
handsome face flushed, then went 
Palé, and he bit 


bis lip, as he iooked 
Straight be Ps 


fore him like a man who bas re 
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that you are one of the nervous sort; | saw 
that, asl siid. Most women would have 
flung themssives out; they always do, and 
break their necks. You sat likea rock, 
until nearly the tinish. Is that the house?” 
he broke off to inquire, as they approached 
the white gate leading to the short, curved 
drive. 

“Yes ’’ said Eva. 

‘Very well, then. I'il drive to the gate, 
and wait tosee you safe inside—not that 
the pony isn’t safe, or that you're nervous 
because you're not, you know.” 

He puiled up at (he gate, and was about 
to open it, that she might drive iu, when 
Eva stayed him with a sudden — 

‘Wait!’ 

He stood still, jooking at her with grave 
patience 

The color began to creap over ber face, 
and a troubled look into her lovely eyes. 

‘*T—oh, | cannot let you go like this! 1 
have scarcely thanked you. You treat it 
asif it were nothing, and—and ! cannot, 
must not let you go without—— You will 
let me give you—give you——”’ 

She hesitated, and blushed with a strange 
reluctance. And yet tbe ina was a com- 
mon—no, pot common—wes a tramp, and 
poor. The money he bad shown her was, 
perbaps, all he had in the world, and she 
could not let him go, after saving her life, 
without at least offering bim some reward, 
some token of her gratitude. 

She feltin her pocket, then uttered s 
note of disappolotment and distress. 

“T—] haven’t my purse,” she said. 

He did not start with indignation, but 
he siniled faintly. 

“if you will wait,’ she said—‘ wait for 
only five mianutes——”’ 

“You will give me sous money,’’ he 
seid, “for saving your life, as you call it? 
All right, if you like to make a business of 
it. Let me 409; what's it worth ?” 

She stared at him, trembling slightly. 

“[ should say quite a inatter of—well, 
halfa million. I’il wait while you get it, 
miss.’’ 

Tho irony of the words smote ber. Her 
face flushed, then grew paie, as she said 
gently, al:aost ponitenily — 

“J]—JI beg your pardon. You—you are 
right. 1 will not oiler you mouey, but— 
oh, what can I do?” 

As she looked round as if appealing for 
help and counsel, her eyes fell upon 4 ring 
It wasa very simpie af 
fair, a achoolgirl'’s ring, studded with any- 
With a bur- 
ried breath she drew the ring from her 
finger, and bending forward, held it out to 


| him. 


“Will you take this? [tis of no value— 
none at all, and—and yes, it is better than 
money. 

He took it, his dark eyes still gravely 
fixed on hers, but behind their gravity 
and seeming indifference there glowed a 
sudden fire, almost fierce in ils intensity 

“Thanks!” hesaid. ‘Yes; l'li take it. 
{f you should want it back —well, you can 
buy it back for the baif @ million 

His voice was so low that she could only 
just hear what he said; but something 
thrilled her to the very heart's core 

(‘J —] shall not want it back.’’ Sie tried 
tosmiie. He opened the gate, and was 
going to take off bis cap, but checked bim- 
seif and touched it instead. 

Astbecart cam6 abreast of him Eva, 
giving way to 4n licp jie 48 Irresistible as 
it was sudden, leaut low ards bi 


yand heia 


out ber hand 
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As Lord Fayne walked slowly away he 
looked at the ring in bis band with a grim 
smile, then be slipped it slowly on to his 
little tinger. 

“It will take the place of the one [| lost,’’ 
he said to himself. “What did I do with 
that? Ah, yes, | remember.” He langhed, 
aliimost defiantly, then swore, “i'm get 
ting quite the lady’s man !”’ 

But for all this defiance, the laugh rang 
uneasily and unsteadily, and as he strode 
along bs face grew grave, bis dark eyes 
dreamy and thoughtful. 

The beautiful tace, so white that the gray 
eyes looked almoat black by contrast, 
floated before bint; the sweet voice rang in 
bis 6ars. ‘The face, the voice, every little 
girlish gesture, s> full of an uncon<cious 
grace, haunted and harassed hin, and 
oncé hé stopped wilh au impatient gesture 
as if be were trying to throw off the haunt. 
ipg presence, He reached aninn afters 
time, and with # sharp, impationt sigh, 
walked in. 

“Give me aglassof brandy, 4nd look 
awful sharp!’ he sail tothe landlord 
fiercely. 

The landlord brought the spirit, and 
Lord Faynedrank itata draught, then 
looked round at the yokels, who were ail 


ting round a table, fiercely and invitingly. | 
| come to-morrow, 


“A row and « scrimmage would put me 
straight, and kneck this out of me!’ he 
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muttered; but the men, covertly eyeing | 
the savage stranger, satin cautious silence | 


and cautious stiliness, as if he were «a dog 


whose altontion it would be dangerous to | 


attact, and Lord Fayné, bauiked of his 
heart’s desire, strodé oul again. 





CHAPTER VI. 


VVA went straight tober room, She 
|: was nol trembling, and she did not 
feel faint any longer, but the almost 
tragical iocident bad created a singular 
aud bewildering eflexst upon her; and, 
strangé to say, It was notso much of her 
own peril she thought, but of the man who 
had rescue t her from a terrible death. 

His face baunted her a4 #6 changed ber 
morning frock for ber evening dress; she 
eould still feel bia eyes upon her, and the 
inexplicable thrill whieh his toueh had 
given her still seemed to agitate her, 

There was something OJd about this 
man, Something Quite unlike the ordinary 
tramp, Or indeed the ordinary working 
man. Now and again she remembered 
tbat bis tone, bis manner, bad beeo alinost 
that ofa wentieman. And Vet he could not 
be a gentieman—tniess he wasone of 
those unfortunate creatures who bad fallen 
from their hign estate into the lower 
ranks. 

He bad refused to accept any money 
that, assuredly, was notlike atramp! 
and had spoKen to her with a quiet air of 
command which she had beea quite in- 
capable of disobeying. 

And bow notiy he had behaved! Not 
only had he promptly risked his lifo—fos 
ene realized now how terrivbiy near the 
brink he had beon pped the 
pouy—but had insisted upon treating his 


when he 


héeroisiupn as Guile a toatter of course 

Siisn Was viad he lad taken ber ring, bul 
she felt sorry that it was not Léer best dla 
mond one. That might have sold tor 
something worth having And yet at tie 


very thought #he Wes ashamed; she felt 


he vould not #611 herring though it) were 
tea times 1Ls Vi 
Srould he ‘ he fa or? { erte 
ne had hal: BeCrels f hi A 
“ at ave 
hin.eelf agair that he had received a shar] 
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and salutary lesson, which he would not 
be’likely to forget. Besides, he had only 
run away becauso the rein had become 
unfastened, and it was not probable that 
such an accident would occur again. 

Hier face wae always coloriewm, of that 
delicate ivory tint which gained an added 
lustre from ber hark bair, and when she 
came down to dinner she was paler toan 
naual; but she was very quietand thougbt- 
ful, and though ber tather did not remark 
ou it—for, to bis daughter, hie manner was 
aa perfect in its sensitive delacy as it was 
to any other lady —he looked at her rather 
keenly once or twice as she sat at the head 
ofthe table. She looked likea rare and 
beautiful thowerin the soft candle light 
that fell softly upon the old plate that still 
remained to him, the rare cut glass, and 
thea snowy napery of the well-appointed 
table. 

“fam aufraid you found your friends at 
the Court in rather asad case, Eva,’’ he 
said, as he ate some of the grapes—-which 
she had brought safely, strange to gay, 
“Have they seut for Mr. Marshbank ?’’ 

Eva looked up questioningly. She was 
thinking of the man who bad saved her 
life, the strange tramp, and bad forgotten 
Mr. Marshbank for the time. 

“Oh; Lremember! Yes, father; he isto 
’ 

lrancis Wiosdale shrugged his should- 
ora, 

“Thats decisive, Well, | hope we shall 
weotonu with him; be will be down herea 
great deal, | suppose,and | expect we 
shall see something of himn.’’ 

Av the moment Soames broughtin « note 
for Miss Winsdale, 

Kva read it, and was about to throw it 
geutly across to her father, but he stop- 
ped her with a smile and # gesture, 

‘Don’t, please, I detest letters at dinner 
time. Itis « singular thing, but epistles 
that come at unholy times contain some- 
thing to annoy one. 

Kva smiled, 

“This is a note from Lady Janet asking 
uato dine there lo morrow, father, to meet 
Mr. Maraiibank. She says that se will 
be very grateful if we will go, as it will 


make il very much pleasanter for Lord 
A verloigh.’’ 
“Just 4o,’’ commented her father. ‘hx. 


actly what l said. I hate dining out un- 
der any circumstances, and to be 6x pected 
toserve a4¢#@ buller botween Lord Aver- 
leigh and his nephew is scarcely an entic- 
ing proposal.”’ 

“You will not go, then?’ she maid. 

Francis Wiosdale hesitated and brushed 
a mite of grape stalk from the silk lappet 
of his dross coat; ho was Lhe sortol ian 
who could not enjoy the beat dinner in the 
wortd unless he were in proper allire, and 
Eva walled. Neilherof them kuew how 
much depended upoa bis decision —bhow, 
indeed, Eva's lilo happiness was tw turn 
upon thé pivol of an scceoptalion or refusal 
of the invitation, or they would have 
paused lonyer than the minute tuat 6lapsed 
before he said with # faint sigh of resigns 
lion 

“Yes, oh yes! Adding cynically, “If 
the iovitation came from anyones else l 
sHOUld #66 thei at Jericho beyond Jordan 


pefore | went: boutone does not feel free to 


decline tue requests Of @ belted earl,” 

Eva went to the writing table and hur 
riediy wrote « note of acceptation, and thus 
another link in the chain of Fate was laid 


ipoo the anvil and beated bya single 
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was going todo wha, ! soul loatied— 
elevate another man to the place his son 
had held, a young tian whorn he had al- 


way* ipatinetively disiiked and dis rusted; 
buthe would do 
courtesy, and without any reservation 

A few past four the carriage 
which bad been sentto meet Mr. Marsh- 
bank returned from the station, and, with 
a slight tremorthe old @arl sat erect and 
prepared himeelf for the interview. 

‘The library door opened, and the gentle. 
man who had watched Heriot Fayne from 
the stall door of the Frivolity entered. 
His slight Sgure was carefully dreseed in 
a dark grey suit, and he looked outwardly 
the keen intellectual man of the world 
which he was. Though he was almost as 
pale as the earl, he was perfectly cool, and 
apparently self-possexsed, and he waited 
an instant, with bin keen eyes fixed upon 
the old man, as If to see the sort of greet 
ing which would be extended to bit, 

The ear! rose and held out his hand, 

7’ Mr. Marshbank,’’ 
but he altered it 


it with all his wonted 


minutes 


“low do you do 
he had intended to 
‘Stannard,’’ 
And Stannard replied, 
“Very well, thank you, #ir,’’ instead of 
“Lord Averloigh,” as he would have done 
if the addressed him with full 
formality. 

“Will you sit down ?” said the earl, me 
ey] 


have asked them to send you to mé betore 


way, 
lo 


Marshbank 


earl had 


tioning with his white band to a chair. 


you go to your room; because I have some- 
thing to say which | ain desirous of saying 
at once.’’ 

Marshbank 
the floor, 
pubiie 


Stannard waited, his eyes 


fixed upor The ‘Member of 


Pariianent man manner’ some- 


how jarred upon the ear lie would have 
the 


least 


much preferred that young man 


ebould have teen, at at little leas 


com posed and sell poset a, 

“| have asked you to come and #ee me,”’ 
which his 
in all points 


hewait, w#fler during 
taken 


of hia carefully, quietly dressed nephew, 


& PAUSE, 


worldly wise eves had 
face, “becuuse | 


and his pale, intelectual 


have something of lumportanee to com- 


You are—’’ he hesitated 
hardly perceptible moment “the next in 
Hlertot.” 


Stannard Marshbank made no «ign, and 


municate to you 
RUCCOeRRSION attor 


though he 
that 


was listening intensely, it Was 
he did not intend to render 
ihe @ar! any assisiance in delivering him- 
eelf of 


“The next,’ 


avicent 


his cotmanteation, 

true 
that Heriot may marry; but [do not think 
it bikiy 
tract binding ties @anily. 


eald the earl, ‘it is 


Men of his character do not con- 
Hie will not, pro- 


bably, marry, and you willbe the uext 
earl, | do not wish—I am ¢ 6strous of 
avoiding any reference to—to Heriot's 


course of iife, 


it has been. 


You know what itis, what 
You may have heard —read 
the account of his last disgraceful iniscon- 
duet,”’ 
inclined his head, 
“he 


Stannard Marshbank 
“T saw the 
sala. 
The 
oOwer, 
‘ifie may with hia end in some 
such #hameful atiray,”’ “In any 
case, such # life of dissipation cannot bea 
long Mine drawing towards a 
close; you are the next. | bave therefore 


hewepaper #aecount 


earl siyhed, and his head bent 


meet 


he said, 


one, tn 


sent for you, to put the case before you, 
and to tell you that it will be well for you 
to prepare yourself for the position to 
which you may suceced, One moment,’ 
for Stannard bad opened his lips, as if to 
Fpenk “l bave also to say that, whether 
Heriot lives, or, marrying, leaves an heir 


to the title and estates, | think it my duty 
money i free to 
me, It is, comparatively speaking, a fairly 
large suin. | have, for years, and from a 
kind of necessity rather than choice, lived 


to bequeath to you what 


eonsiderally below my income. Ao sum 
has acetinulated which will make you «a 
tolerably rich man, Under other cireum- 
stances, this money would have gone 
with the tithe and estates, to Heriot. I 
sbeall leave itto you, inthe hope that it 


may etii! go with therm.’ 


Stannard Marshbank did not thush, o3 


exclaim, eratefully, “Oh, sir!’ but sat 
allentand thought! and the earl, some 
what ditappointed, resumed, if anything 
a littie more coldly 

“You are believe, what is called an 
anbitious man. You have a seat inthe 
House, and bave madea name for your 
self, The certainty of this future fortane 
will be of assistance to you; but 1 do net 
Intend to inakKe It prospective only i 
tend to make you s an A Wace “ 
would be deemed «s ta @ l¢ the 
Ay eig 
Bleek a ‘ , “Tr 
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“Wehave not seen very much of each 
olber. The fault i=, doubtless, mine, and 
I bave sent for you that we may be'’—the 
poor old man caught his breath slightly 
“better friends. It would be well, too, 
that you should make the acquaintance of 
those who may be your future tenants and 
dependants. Please stay as long as you 
can with us, and at all times consider the 
the Court as your home.” 

He ceased, and leant back in his chair, 
his finely cut lips quivering, bis thin 
white hands gripping each other tightly. 
It had been hard to do, but he had done it, 
and done it thoroughly. Then, at last, 
Stannard Marshbank spoke. 

“Thank you, sir,” hesaid, quite calmly, 
but with every accentand manner of re- 


spect. “You are very generous, very 
kind, but——’”’ 
The earl’s brow knitted. “But!” What 


was this extremely cool young man going 


| to say? 


‘(Hut ] have certain scruples, Forgive 
me if I speak plainly and quite candidly. 


| The communication you have made to me 


ix, ax you said, @ most important one. | 
suppose | ought to accept your generous 
offer atonce, and acceptthe position in 
which it would place me, But’’—the ear) 
frowned again; the man was full of “buts” 
‘but I fear Icannot accept what you 
offer me, without certain conditions,”’ 

“Conditions?” murmured the oki earl, 
“The of present and future 
wealih teinpting continued 
Stannard Marshbank, slowly, deliberately. 
“Toa man like myself, most tempting. 
As vou have said, air, 1 am ambitious, and 
J havetound thatevery stepof my way 
rendered difficult by 
income I pow 


prospect 


i4 @ one,”’ 


upwards has been 
my poverty—for 


the emall 


sess ix little better than poverty. But’— 
“More ‘huts,’’’? thought the earl—‘not 
withstanding that I am whatis called a 


professed politician, | have, strange tosay, 
my self-respect. In accepting 
your generous offer, | should be supplank 


retained 


ing my Cousin Heriot, 
“Who has proved himself unworthy,’’ 

interrupted the earl, with sad griminess, 

“Who has been unworthy, if you choose 
put Well, | will grantit. But 


to ll ao 
of time to reform, sir.”’ 

Pie ear! eighed., 

“Pardon me,’ continued 
Marsbbank, ‘‘but J] cannot forget that 
Heriot is your son, while I am only the 
nepbew, and that you sre offering me that 
which should be his by right of birth.”’ 

“But which be has forteited by his ill- 
said the earl. 

Stannard Marshbank smiled, 

“Heis not the first young man who has 
run wild, sir,’’ he satd, “and, as I said, he 
may retorm, and atany moment, It he 
were to do so, I siiould 
tion of a usurper, a position I am not anx- 
jous to fill. Forgive me, but bave any 


Stannard 


conaduet, 








adequate efforts been made to set 
; Sirmight?’ 

The earl sighed and winced. 
“They are number|ess,’’ 


“Both Land tiny sister, 


he said, sadly. 
your aunt, Lady 


Janet, bave appealed to him again and 
again. Everything has been tried.” 
Stannard Marsnbbank was silent fora 


moment; then he said— 
“| see your difficulty, sir; | see your 
position, and apprectateit. You think bis 


case a hopeless oue, and &80 you send for 


me Kut, pardon me if | do not share 
your position, Before | ean accept sil that 
you ctler me-—and, believe me, 1 do not 
undervalue it—l should like to see 


Heriot.” 
“To see Heriot?’ 
‘Yes,’ said this exemplary young man. 
“| should like to see him and putthe case 


before him. Where you bave tried and 

failed I mightsucceed, At any rate, | can 

only try. There can be no barim done,’ 
“Why should you have any bope of 


Heriot is still # young man; there is plenty | 


stand in the posi. | 


him | 


succeeding ?’’ said the earl in a low voice, | 


*)} your aunt, for whom he cares more 
than for any otber living soul, have ap- 
pealed to bimin vain. Everything 
been tried. Itis hopeless, 
lost.’’ 

lt was a terrible assertion for a father to 
take respecting his dearly beloved son. 

“Sull,’’ sald Stannard Marshbank, “] 
should liketotry. I may succeed. Where 
the many fail, you Know, the one succeeds 
With 


lias 
He is utteriy 


your permission, sir, I will see 
Heriot and lay the case before bim. If he 
willctlerto giveup his present wild life 
io you all will be well. If not 
i He paused Tue door opene 
ws hestopped, and Lady Janet entered. 
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He rose and shook bands with her. 
“Stannard declines my offer until he has 
Heriot, and tried to reclaim bim, 
Janet,” said the earl. 

Lady Janet finshed 
gratification. 

“That is very—nobie of you!’ she said. 

“Not atall,”’ said Mr. Marshbank. “! 
fee! acutely that Heriot is, so to speak, the 
man, Lady Janet, and Iam reluctant to 
«tep into bis shoes until I am quite sure 
that he has quite discarded them. That's 
all. I will see Heriot and do my best with 
him. If I fail—-well, then we can talk 
matters over. As I have said, a fortune 
present or prospective would be very wo!- 
come to me, and help me on my course-— 
an ambitious course; but ] must decline to 
accept ital the expense of another man 
unless that man is really bent on turning 
bis back upon it. Iwill goup to my 
room if I may, Lady Janet, for the Lon- 


bk On 8 | 


with surprise and 


don and South- Western is not the cleanest | 


of lines, and 1 am covered with dust.”’ 

W hen Stannard Marshbank bad retired, 
not ungracefully, 
upon her brother’s shoulder. 

‘‘H6e bas behaved very well, Edmund,” 
abe said. 

‘“Y —os, 


ob, yes!’’ assented the earl, 
“But 

Stannard Marshbank, when he was con- 
dusted to his room with all due ceremony, 
the door and sank into oneof the 
comfortable chairs with which the room 
was supplied, and smiled. 

‘] think 1 did that very neatly,’’ he 
murmured, “The old san expected me 
to gush and shed tears, to jump at his of 
fer, and play the grateful pauper, Not 
much! The favor, it it isa favor, is to come 
from ime. Yes, I'll see Heriot, and 1 don’t 

be much difficulty in that 


shut 


think there’ll 
(quarter.’”’ 

Hosmiied maticiousl!y as he walked to 
the window and looked out. Befors bim 
—Lady Janet had given him oneof the 
best rooms, as befitted the heir presump- 
tive—lay a wild expanse of lawn, and 
park, and well-to do farm lands 

“A'‘) thia—mine! mine!” he murmured, 
‘“Tbat is if Heriot should die before he 
macries. My ‘(iod, if that fellow had only 
finished bim with the decanter the other 
nigbt! Why didn’t l cut in and deal the 
blow? Because J- am a coward! Only 
one tite Letween méeand—al!l this! Puew! 
It makes wy bead reel! But! faney ! 
played my part well, The stupid old fool 
meant to overwhelm me with bis genero- 
vity. |! think 1 turned thetableson him!’ 

Almost a8 soon as b@ was dressed a ser- 
Vaiit—-there was an army of servants at 
the Court—brought bima despateb box, 
and the Member of Parliament and ‘e in- 
ing man’? put aside all thought of the pos- 
able 6aridom and set to work, 

tie was hard at it, writing letters and 
working, until the dinner bell, and he was 
five minutes late when he entered the 
drawing-room. 

rhe earl came 
hos arin, 

‘“Stannard,’’ he said, in his courtly tone, 
“T wantto introduce you to Miss Wins. 


” 


upto bim with Eva on 


dale. 

St.onard Marshbank prepared the usual 
conventional e#usile; but as his eyes met 
Eva's blue-grey ones be experienced a dis. 
tinct shock, and as he bent over her hand 
of an impression as 
strange a8 it was intense, 

She wore a dress of soft cream silk, a 
dark red rose nestled in the dusky hair, 
and as ©he stood betore him, straight as an 
arrow, hereyes regarding him with the 
innocent dignity cf maidenhood, witb a 
calm interest which made him drop his 
eyes, he feit as if he were in the presence 
of a young goddess, 

The etfect upon him was instantaneous, 
remarkabie, 

Ashe raised his eyes to hers and mur- 
mured the usual commonplace, be suid to 
bimself— 

“Averleigh Court and this girl are what 
] want; and | will beve them!’ 

And sad to say, Stannar! Marshbank 
generally managed to get what he wanted 
by fair means—or foul, 


he was conscious 





CHAPTER VII. 
TANNARD MARSHBANK was a ve ry 
clever young man; far 


S 


loo clever to 


permit Eva to see the impression she 
had made upon him. Some men—most — 
would have smiled, and gushed, and tried 


to Ingrauiate themselves; Stannard Marsb- 


i! gy! 6 Was seated Next the eir 


Lady Janet laid a hand | 








Sa = 
and so to speak, takon stock of each 
at the moment of their introduction, 

“A man of the world, astute, cynica! 
indolent,”’ thought Stannard Marshbank 
“A clever fellow, ambitious, and not over 
ecrupuions; conceited also, no doubt» 
thought Francis Winsdale, 

But if he were conceited, Stannarq 
Marshbank concealed his seif-conceit with 
admirabie art. Nothing could have been 
more modest and unassuming than bis 
manner, It was, indeed, perfectly suiteg 
to the occasion. The mixture of respect 
and familiarity towards the earl and Lady 
Janet were just What was demanded. To 
Francis Wiusdale there was respect alone, 

He waited until that gentleman aq. 
dressed him, and then set to work to 
secure bis good-will, Something was saiq 
about shooting, and though Stannard was 
a fair shot, he looked towards Francis 
Winsdale, and seemed to wait for his opin. 
ion before he gave his own. He started 
'an argument, and then, with an appear. 

ance of conviction, agreed witb his elder, 

“Your experience is larger and more 
varied than mine, Mr. Winedale,”’ be said, 
“and 1 s6e that I was wrong. [Do you stil| 
keep your npamein theGun Ciub? Some 
of the members were saying the other day 
that you were counted one of their best 
shots.’’ 

Of course Francis Winsdale was grati- 
fied. lie was too astute not to see that the 
young man was endeavoring to please 
him; but the erdeavor proved that he was 
right in setting down Stanuvuard Marshbank 
as clever—anyway, One likes one’s opin. 
ion to be confirmed, so be smiled up his 
siceve; he was pleased and gratified. The 
talking was almost entirely confined to 
the inen; Evaand Lady Janet sitting lis. 
tenirg, aud only now and again putting 
ina word. 

Eva therefore had plenty of time and 
opportunity for jnspecting and listening to 
the heir presumptive. Sbe decided that 
he was almost, if not quite, bandsome, 
but there was something in his facs—was 
itin the eyesor about the mouth ?—that 
did not please ber. His voice was low, 
and if not » usical, carefully toned, And 
his talk was interesting. 

He was tbhefirst ranof his kind sha 
had ever met, and, naturally, she was im- 
pressed by his apparentiy boundless 
knowledgo, and his Huent speech. She 
thought she could understand why great 
masses of people liked to listen to him, 
and why he had become a popular public 
man. The conversation glided from sport 
to polities, and she felt that Stanuard 
Marshbank was leadingit as he chose; and 
she was beginning to admire the tact and 
discretion, which even she could not fai! 
to recognize, and to think how admirably 
he would fill the earl’s place, when the 
remembrance of the real beir flashed 
upon her, and though she had never sesn 
him, so far asshe knew, a wave Oo! pity 
swept over her. 

While this clever, intellectua! young 
man was sitting here, clothed in purple 
and fine linen, and doing bis best to please 
and charm, the only son—the Prodigal! 
Son—was an outcast and pariah! 

It was not until the dinner was neirf 
over thet Stannard paid Eva any attention; 
then, as the servants were were placing 
dessert on the table, he turned to her with 
a rare mixture of deference and admira 
tion due to a lovely girl, and raid— 

“T am afraid this must be very wear!- 
some to you, Miss Winsdale, In the old 
times I believe politics were tabooed in 
the presence of ladies, but nowadays, 
whenever three or four men are gathered 
together, the noxious subject is sure to be 
discussed irrespective of the company. It 
was wy fault; hope you will forgive me.” 
It was very prettily said, and Eva similed. 

“There is nothing to forgive,’’ she r& 
turned. “Itisvery interesting, though ! 
do not understand much about politics” 

‘And yet your father was a very 4660 
politician, and his opinion is very 0/60 
quoted in politica! circles,’ he said, just 
loud enough for Francis Winsdale 
hear. 

Eva laugbed, and as she did so, Stannard 
Mershbank thought that ifanything could 
be more beautiful than her smile, it w48 
her laugh. 

“Was my father ever ‘keen’ about any- 


Other 


thing ?” she erid. “Were you, father’ If 
you must have changed very much.’ 
Her father amiled across the tavie al 
her. 
“Don't my daughter persuade you 
that | am alotus eater, Mr. Marsb vans: 
ugi 4 quite true,” he added, it bis 
eristic fas as he s&s ‘ tae 
rare 1 claret «nd tur 
J 1 
Yes,’’ said Stannard, ‘ladies are 064 
ning to take an interest in maay thing® 





ospoci@ Ly soctal questions. Toe condition 
of the poor——”’ 
Eva's eyes lit up with sudden interest, 
“Ab, yes,”’ she said, “The poor! If 
your puilics could do aby thing fortheu!" 
’ Fravcis Winsdale nodded, and smiled. 
“] warn you Off thatsubject, Mr. Marsn- 
bank,’ he said, in his slow, cynicai man- 
ner. “My daughter is doing her best to 
pauperize the Averleigh peopie, ¥ ho real- 
ly were a decent and contented lot until | 


she came upon the scene. If she is not 


stopped in her évil course of almagiving | 


and sanitation, the place will not be fit to | 
live in; there will bea revolution before | 
long; the Court will be besieged and burnt | 
to the ground, and the éar] will have to fly 
for his life.’’ 

The earl smiled, and, picking out a tine 
pear, laid it on Eva’s plate, 

“\b, yes! itis all very fine,” said Mr. | 
Winsdale, “You aid and abet her, Aver- 
leigh. You will wake up some day to the 
danger of her proceeding—when it ie too 
late. Don’t come to me for protection 
from an infuriated and discontented pea- 
santry, for | warn you thatI shal! consider 
itmy duty torefuse you protection, and 
to say, ‘I told you so.’ Itisall very well 
tor you, but your successor will probably | 
call you bard names,”’ | 

[t was, perhaps, the only time iu his life 
that Francis Winsdale had been guilty of 
an unlucky speech. He saw it the mo- 
ment be had spoken the word ‘‘successor,”’ 
and also, for the firat timein his life, look- 
ed furan instant almost embarrassed, 

A silence fell. The earl looked down at 
his plate, Lady Janet trembied, and a 
fxint color rese to the ivory of Eva's face, 

Stannard Marshbank alono scemed un- 





conscious of the impression created by the 
unlucky speech, and ho rose to the occa 
§)0Nn, 

‘Whoever he may bs, I should say that 
he will certainly carry on Lord Averleigh’s 
wisé and liberal plans for the improve- 
ment of the conditions of the people,” he | 
said, quietly and pieasantly. 

Francis Winsdale looked almost grate- 
ful. 

“] cannot take credit for any,’’ said the 
ear!; “they are all Miss Winsdale’s.”’ 

“Prisoner at the bar, you have heard 
your accomplice, What have jou to say?” 
said her father. 

Eva, finding all eyes upon her, tiushed 
slightly. She was young, ignorant of the 
world, but she was not afraid. 

“I plead guilty to wanting bettcr wages, 
better cottages, more amusement for the 
poor people,” she said, in a low voice; 
*“but—but | know so very iittie, and I am 
always afraid of asking Lord Averieigh to 
co anything, because—ho always does it. 
And it might be all wrong.” 

“Just s0,’’ said her father. “Six months 
6ach, without the option of a fine. What 
is the matter with the poor? I’ll wager 
that they are just as bappy as we are.”’ 

The earl sighed, 

“If they baven’t large houses and large 
Incomes, they haven’t the responsibilities 
snd cares that go with them. As to sanita- 
ton—well, I meet hale and hearty old 
mén of seventy and eighty, whenever I 
KO into the village, and I envy them their 
health and strength; and the children | 
tmust be well and strong, too, for they yell | 
and shout enough todeafen one, But I | 
4) AWare that I am an old Tory, and quite 
bebind the times, and that anything | can | 
Say Will not prevent Lord Averleigh and | 
bis kind from wasting their substance | 
on model cottages, new pumps, and vil- 
lage institutes.’’ ad 

“Especially when we are asked for them | 
by voices that cannot be denied,” said the 
earl, vith bis gertie smile, and he laid his | 
White hand on Eva’s arm. 

She looked at him with a glow in her | 
lov ely eyes, | 

“Il am so glad to hear you say that,’ she | 
Said, in alow voice, “for | wanted to ask | 
}0U if (those poor people on the common 
Mgt have a new thatch to their roof.” 

“What cottage is that, my dear?’ he 
a8k ed, 

“The one at the corner of Dark Lane— 
the Warner’s, you know.” 

“T am afraid I don’t know,” he said. ‘1 
“th afraid 1 have left things almost en- 
Urely to Benson, of late.” 

Eva understood, What heart bad he for 
KoiIng amongst the people who would soon 
PQS’ away from him into the hands of a 
COM parative Stranger? She let her fingers 








touch hia White hand asit rested on the 
CLOUD, 
ROT ROme ney eu | 
re o 3 a . 
ar “ ahe ema acd ¢ 
womar 5 4 i the husband Dba . 
St ound work,’’ 


“4bey are the new people, are they 
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aot?’ he asked, 
yes—lI recollect,” 

Stannard Marshbank was talking to 
Lady Janet, butat the reiteration of the 
name, be looked round. 

‘Are they proteges of yours?" he asked 
of Eva. 

**Yes,’’ she said; ‘they settled in the cot- 
tage about five months ago. Thoy are 
quite new people, and come, | think, from 
London; but no one seems to quite know, 
1 am afraid they have had some great 
trouble; the wife is very delicate, and the 
husband seems as if he were bowed down 
and crushed by grief. They are very re- 


‘Warner, Warner? Ah, 


served and reticent, and seem afraid lest | 


we should ask them any questions respect- 
ing their past—which one would not do, 
of course.’’ 

He listened with obvious interest. 

“Ah, yes!’ he muttered, approvingly, 
“that is the right feeling—respect. You 
understand the poor, Miss Winsdale.” 

The compliment was spoken with an ad- 


mirable absence of flattery and with pro- | 


found respect, and Eva could not help be- 
ing pleased, just as her father had been. 
“Are there any children?” asked the 
ear). 
“No,” said Kva. “I think—I don’t 
know—but I think I there was a daughter. 
I saw agirl’s hat lying on the table when 


| I called one day, but Mrs. Warner took ii 


up and carried it out of the room imme 
diately, and I have not seen it since. Per- 
haps she is dead.’ 

‘*Poor woman!” sighed Stennard Marsh- 
bank. 

“They have alocdger—or, ratber, a friend 
—living with them; the young map, For- 


ster, you know,’’ she added, turning to the | 


earl, “You made him one of the under- 
keepers.”’ 

“Ah, yes! I remember," said the earl — 
“a short, dark young tellow, with rather a 
hard, determined face and gloomy man- 
ner.”’ 

Eva nodded. 

“Yes, thatis the man. I am afraid he, 
too, has some trouble. He is just as re- 
served asthe Warners, and, although he 
ie always civil, he——” She looked round 
tor the word, 

“Actually resists the blandishments of 
the amateur Lady Bountiful,’ said Francis 
Winsdale. “I respect that young man. 
Can you tell me when I can see him, A ver- 
leigh ?”’ 

Everyone laughed. 

“But about the new roof, Lord Aver- 
leigh ?’”’ asked Eva, in & low voice. 

The ear! looked round to Stannard 
Marsbbank. 

“Shali Miss Winsdale have her 
thatch, Stannard ?” be said. 

It was a formal and distinct recognition 
of Stannard Marshbank’s new position, 
and everyone noticed it, and waited fur bis 
reply. 

His face must have been under perfect 
self-control, for be neither flushed nor 
looked gratified. 

‘1 should not presume to offer an opin- 
ion, sir,’’ he said. 

“Just so,’’ putin Fruncis Winsdale, “A 
very wise response. My dear fellow, if 
you were to adduce a dozen sound argu- 
ments agaipstit, those two would get into 
a corner after dinner, and—the roof would 
go on.”’ 

“J knew that,’’ said Stannard, with 4 
quiet smile. 

The earl 


arm. 
“| will tell Benson to see about it, my 


dear,” be said, as @ matter of course, 

Lady Janet rose admit the laughter, and 
Eva, blushing a little, shyly followed her 
out of the room, 

Half-au-bour later she was sitting on the 


new 


laughed, and patted Eva's 


| terrace with Lady Janet, for the night was 


warm and balmy. A nearly full moon 
flooded the landscaps, and a nightingale 
sang in one of the elms in the avenue. 

The two bad been talking of Stannard 
Marsbbank,to be sure, but they were silent 
now; and Eva was gazing dreamily at the 
exquisite scens, a world turned by the 
mystic moonlight to fairylanJ, and think- 
ing, not only of Stannard Marshbank, but 
of the strangé tramp. 

The persistence with which he troubled 
her thoughts almost worried her. Soe 
pictured him tramping alovg through ine 
moonlight towards London, solitary and 


friendiess, in search Of the Work, Which 
be would, in ail probability, fail to geé 
saddened her. How 


The mental picture 
ic ‘a _— 
uneqgua were human ives and tate 


voice near her say 


| faint smile, 


| here, 


| said Eva, timidly. 


“There is always something melancholy 
in moonlight, Miss Winsdale! ’ 

Stannard Marshbank stood beside her 
with a coffee cup in bis band, 

“Lady Janet sent we out with this,” he 
said, offering it to her. tat 
you seemed so happy that she stoie in so 
as notto disturb you; she had not heard 
} ou sigh, you see.”’ 

Eva took the cup, and he stood for a mo 
ment or two looking at the view in silence, 

“Itis very besutiful,” be said at last, 
thoughtfully. ® 

“Ia it not!’ assented Eva, 
at its very best to-night.”’ 

‘“Yos? I have never seen it any other 
way; hesaid. “This is my first visit to 


“Sie said 


“Ono sees it 


| the Court.’’ 


“But it is not to be your last?” she said. 
“I don’t know,”’ he responded, with a 
“It all depends, 
hope, I succeed in restoring the eari’s son 
to his rightful place, itis not very prob- 
able that I shall visit the Court again.’’ 

“But—but, surely——”’ Eva began, but 
she paused. It was delicate ground. 

“I know what you would say,”’ he said, 
ina tone that implies confidence. ‘The 
6arl bas been very kind, very friendly, 
but you seeitis a matter of duty with 
him. I am not a persona grata at A ver- 
leigh, Miss Winsdale, That muet be my 
fault, you will think. Perhaps #0, and 
yet [scarcely think so. Iam the victim 
of a family feud. If Heriot Fayne had 
turned out all right 1 should not be here, 
believe me, and yet! am very giad to be 
Mineé isa lonely life, and this brief 
glimpse of friendly relations has been 
very precious to me.” 

“Lonely!” ssid Eva, 
prise. 

“You tmeéan that I must see a great deal 
of society, that as wa public man | must go 
about a great deal? Yes; but aman can 
do all that and yet be very lonely. I have 
no brother or sister, no rélations, oxcept- 


with faint sur- 


ing the earl and Lady Janet—who do not | 


care for me. 
who walks alone amongst a crowd. 
that is my fate!” 
“You have your work, your ambition,” 
She felt that she was a 
beside this man of the 


No man is 80 solitary as he 
And 


were schoolgirl 


worid, who bad fought his way by sheer | 


strength of will and intellect. 

He looked down at the great grey eyes, 
full now of a grave interest, and his heart 
heal fast. 

The moment be saw her he had fallen in 


love with her, and every hour he telt that | 


growing, and be) 
/ ways enjoyed by married 


his love wes growing, 
knew tbat soon it would master bim. 

“My work, yous,’’ hesaid, ‘Kut for that 
” He paused, “And yet, sometines 
1 am tempted to give up. What is the 
good of it? What can it bring me?” 

“And then youthink of others, and the 
good it may bring to them, and s0 keep 
on,’ Eva said, soltly. 

Hie looked at her. How good, how nobie 
she was! That man’s self-seeking heart 
stirred with # sense of reproach; even such 
men as Stannard Marsbbank have such 
momentary pangs, 

“J am afraid I don’t often think of 
them,” he eaid. “But, thank you! J 
will do so for the future,.”’ 

Eva blusiied slightly. The flattery of 
the response could not fail to touch her. 

‘) am sure you think of it, would think 
of it without any reminder from any- 
one,’’ she said, 

“No,” be said, with a tine assumption of 
frankness and candor, “Ambitious men 
think only of themselves, and thelr own 
carcer; and have no consideration for 
others, unless———’’ he paused, and added, 
as if to bimeself, “some good angel whis- 
pera the admonition.” Tien ie went on 
as if unconscious that he bad spoken 
aloud. ‘This is au earthly paradi-e, What 
power of wealth and influence it means!” 
jie moved bis hand to indicate the vast 
acres of the Averleigh estates. “A man 
might dos0 much with all this! There 
should be no squalor, DO poverty, no 
crime here, if the man who owned all 
knew the right way to expel them.” 


[TO BE CONTINUED, | 
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SwEKEET MANNERS,—‘'There are a thou- 

sand engaging ways, which 6very 

may put on without running the 

being deemed either aflected 


The sweet smile, the quiet cordial bow, the 


person 
risk «lt 


or fop; ish. 


earnest movement in addressing @  tiier 
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GABARDINE ~The Ciitra 

mentioned by Siaakespeare, wat @ 
Cloak for rainy weather. 
tries the Jewish people were compelled by 
law to wear gabardines as a distinctive 
article of dress. 

Tue Parasite Fra —The parasite fig, 
indigenous to the tropics, la a most extra- 
ordinary plant. Its seeds are distributed 
by birds, and ifone drops and lodges ina 
fruit tree it will gorminate there and send 
along roottotbe ground and draw nour- 

ishiment through it. It then rapidly 
spreads over the unfortunate tree and 
| strangles it. 
| SHELIA —Nhells seem to have been the 
| original trumpeta and flutes of mankind. 
| The fishermen of Newfoundland blew a 
Strombus gigas as a fog born; the Welsh 
| once employed the same shell as a dinner 
call, and the miners of the Guernsey gran- 
| ite quarries use it aaa blasting signal. The 
conch shell, Turbireélla rapa, peeled and 
| decked with lotus flowers, is blown at 


THR 
often 
In several coun- 


a blast of the conch Is used, we believe, to 
call the negroes of the Wost Indies to 
work. 

A RATTLESNAKE IS NOT A PLAYTHING — 
A young fellow one day fell a-teasing « 
rattlesnake with «a cart-whip. By-and-by 
the serpent got really angry, and made 
for its tormentor, who foolishly kept on 
provoking it. Irritated at last bevond en- 
durance, the creature forced hin to fly; 
but the faster be ran the quicker the snake 
wriggied afier him, and he saw that at a 
fence only alittle way ahead be should 
meet his doom, for he could not climb it 
in time. So heturned upon his pursuer, 
and was fortunately able to throw the lash 
around itand stop its progress He played 
with itno longer, but stew it with pune- 
tuality and despatch. 
| IN Burman —Destitution is almost un- 
| known Ip Burmahb, the wants of life in the 
| temperate climate of that country being 
| more easily satisfied than in the colder 
countries of Northern Eurepe, A young 
| Burmese couple can start life with a knife 
and a cooking-pot. The aniversal bamboo 
_ supplies materials for building the house, 

lighting the tire, carrying the water from 

the well, and may even help to compose 
| the dinner itself. ‘The wife is usually pre- 
pared to take ashbare in supporting the 
housebold, and thus she has gradually ac- 
quired a position of independence not al- 
women 6lse- 


where. 

ARE TWIN Boys Broriens ?—It is hard 
to believe that this question was ever aske't 
of one sane man by another. Artemus 
Ward might have put it in an examination 
paper, but even a First Debating 
Society —if such a thing could be imagined 
to exist—would e#carcely be equal to dis 
cussing itseriously. The first Lord Hough- 
ton, however, when he was plain Richard 
Monckton Milnes, writing his last letter to 
his mother from Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, under date of April 4h, 1830, tells 
her, “by way of pews,” of astory that “the 
Duke of St. Albans a#ked the showman of 
the Siamese boys, who, vou know, are 
Joined together, whether they were broth- 


Form 


erse.’’ 

sSanK VOLUMES, BUT NOL 
before the first printed hook, great 
alike were inthe habit of 
wad avory 


BooKks —Long 
mon 
and sinall men 

publishing their 
heavy job, for every copy was written our’, 
on the toner bark of such trees as the lime, 
ash, 6lom and The Latin name of 
this bark was liber, and in time it came to 
be applied, because of this use of it, to 
books both of the old sortand the new 

These bark books were rolled up, partly to 
preserve the writing and partly for con- 
venience, and they used also to be wound 
around a staff or cylinder, and, if they 
were very long, around two cylinders, 
These scroiias, wrapped around rods, were 


works. It 


beech, 


passed about froro friend to friend 

A TEX?, AND ItS APPLICATION, —Lord 
Chancellor Erskine, the great lawyer, was 
honorably distinguished for his love ot 
animals In his younger days, during a 
walk op Hampstead Heath, he saw a carter 

thrashing # wretched looking 
‘Taking the man to task for his bru- 


eruelly 


hors, 


tality, the eartor replied surlily that the 
re6 Was hos ow and he would use it as 
he pleased; and sulling the action to the 
f 6 Lea afroni This was more 
A re si) Stal ral 4 4 
walk a 
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ON THE LAKE. 


aat pert ‘ t ‘ 9 q t 
The « sid eky eo rare 
For one dea reaence mace ine 
A econe already ftalr 
Yes, you were ear te twaeenoug 
T wae nll of life, of day, 
And my beart sang Gutta the «un of love, 


Like the birds, in a mora of May 


And the tender tl oughta ofthe other years 
That were fo de 
Aweke, 


When warmed by the light of your amlle 


‘lin slumtber agwhile, 


ket flowers In thowprding tide in, 


I dreamed avain life's perfeet dream, 
I ecanned the old lesson Ones more 

And the hand that was near inthe tiny Lowt, 
Waaturning the pages oer 
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ALTHEA’S TRIAL. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “CATHERINK MAID 
MENT'S RURDEN,’’ “RENEFIT OF 
CLERGY,” “THB VICAR'S 
AUNT,” BIC., KT 

CHAPTER 1).—(ContTinvep 
ADY CARRUTHERS gasped, It was 
late: she had just returned from a 
4 dinner party when this request was 
preferred, Wer firat action was decided 
enough, She sont Althea to bediwh lo whe 
proceeded to think It over Phe request 
had taken her wholly by #urprise Afler 
an boeur durtng which the pian suppested 
wee revolved in ber ameszed miind from 
every point of view that mind possessed, 
ashe mentaily gave in, Tho pict should go 

for a line, ihe decided 

She was influcnces ily by twocon 


alderaiions 
Firxst, that Aithen'a 
ati] 


personal attractions 


at tiis stage were very undeveloped 
and she might have teon deseribed simply 
AS A with 


prenssi: mm 


tall, dark gir! an absorbed ox- 


Tine would tu prove this Lady 


Carruthers thought, and tuake her more 
“presentable 

And secondly, ehe Knew that it was 
rather “the thing’ to bea clever woman 
now adays: and the factof alittle extra 
jearning might give Althea a position in 


mocioly leter, she thought 
in ber own 


And, moreover, 
heart there wasea 
thankfu! 


deep down 
oonsouUsn ess Lhat we 
for a porsonal rey rlove. She was not one 
of those women who enjoy achaperon'’s 
position, and the thought of her social du- 


wir very 


tiesto Althea bad often weighed ou ber 
soula good deal. Money difficulties in 
the question there were none. Colonel 
Godfrey bad left what was for his daugh- 
ter a sufficient, if slencer jocome, and this 
was, of course al prosent devoted to her 
education 

Sothe matter was settled, and Althea 


went to Newnham for “afew months,” 
Lady Carruthers put it. 

The “few months” atretched thenisel ves 
Althea caine al the 
beginning of each vacation so serenely and 
that 
matter of course, to return at the end of it, 
that Lady Carruthers did not 
deavor to gainsay that contidence 


aN 


considerably, home 


confidently persuaded ehe WAS, AS @ 


even en- 

Possibly «he stood a liitie in awe both of 
itand of the manner, a little commanding, 
a trifle aS 
she expressed it, “Aithesa liad picked up at 
Cambridge.”’ And the 
ventured on 


and more than assured, which, 
oly demurrer she 
wash Vague reference Low 
and then to ‘when you are presented, my 
dear,” or “when you see more of soclety, 
Althea,’ all of which were met by Althea 
with an impenetrable silence, which might 
or might not give consent. 

Neither the silence nor the commanding 
manner were wholly characteristic of Al- 
thea, however. They were both tempered 
by qualities both loveable and likeable, 
Her high spirite were “the life of the 
house,’ the servants declared when she 
left it, and ber quiet consideration for ler 
aunt's feelings and wishes was evinced all 
day long in details, This last f.ct made 
the blow which fell upon hee at iast all the 
more difficult for Lady Carruthers to rea- 
|! me, 

It was soon after Althea'’s twenty-second 


birthday that this bolt emerged from the 


blue Theevening was warm. Althea’s 
birthday wasin June, and the vacation 
having begun, the two were together in 
Lady Carruther’s dining-room itn Keneing 
{ They were } {te «a re rm 

an! wi! Lady Carruthers 1 1, some 
ew years ach added to ber estat =! ent 
wre - ext flace ereelfl, cOmM para 
ively ring Althea’s vacation par 
from tact, and partly because she was 


mind found the situation #0 


THE SATURDAY 


somewhat painfully sensible of baving lit- 
tle in common with Mias Godfrey. 

It was after dinner, and lady Car- 
ruthersa, having engagement for that 
evening had settied herself down to en- 
jJoymentin a com! ortable chatr. 

Her novel bad «lipped down 
knees, and she was agreeably conscious of 
a roftening of all her perceptions, when, 
quite snddenly, Althea, who had been sit- 
ting silently in the window, pushed back 
her chair, rose, and approached her aunt, 

“Aunt Felicia,” su@said ina tull, clear 
voice, “1 fee! that T ought to tell you that 
I have made up my mind about my 
future. | have been long deliberating, and 
I have now decided. 1 mean to be a doe- 
tor.’ 

Itis absolutely impossible to devcrite 
the result of these words. “Aunt Felicia’s” 
perfectly in- 
comprehensible that itsimply refused to 
take it in, and contented itseli with recoil- 
ing from it as incredible—for that night. 

To all the objections, objargations, argu- 
ments and expostulations that were 
launched at heron the next morning and 
throughout many and many a succeeding 
day, Althea turned a perfectiy deat ear, 
She did at first, it is true, entar eollectedly 
and com posedly into 4 discussion with her 
aunt. Kut having in as- 
certained that Lady Carruthers founded 
her opposition sole:y oo tbe principle that 
it was ‘so dreadfully 
horrid’ 
she gave 
waded 


no 


on her 


the courses of it 


unladyiilké and #0 


fora woman to beconu.e «a doctor, 
any further and 
ly 
on the part of ber aunt 
not -hearted, 
obstinate, she had simply prepared herself 
for opposition and io meet 
it, Shoe took all the steps necessary to be- 
gin her career with a quiet determination; 
Lady Carruthers 


up argument 


unconcerne through rivers of 
angry toars 
he Was not 


She wars hal 


braced herseli 


and in silence, as far as 
was concerned, 

When the latter discovered that nothing 
ashe could do madeany 
thea; ight. in 
ly dash berself aga nat the rocks at 
the Land’s Iknd in the hopoof removing 
them, 44 argue with her nicce; rose in 
her wrath, and what authority 
was loft for her, She declared that Althea, 
if she wae set undutifal 
and ike way,’ suculd no longer 
live in her house, 

With # mixture of ideas at which Althea, 


May OF Hopression 


on A that sahe mn fact, just as 


provia’ 


she 


exercised 


von “her own 
Uniad y 


inaftier Cays, offen sited, she said that 
she oo uid not aud would nov bave dissec- 
tions «0d skeletons and that sort or thing 
where sie was, to say pothicg of the in- 


focion it would bring.” Althea must find 
berseita bome somewhere else, This Al- 
thea quite composedly proceeded to do; 


the housecaf 
what Lady Car- 


sue arranged toe bourd in 
giri fricnd who lived in 


ruthers «poke of contemptuously a8 © some 
iuiserable street in Bloomeabury,”’ 
Then, on the iast nightin her old home 


Alihea had, 40 to spead, ‘given the lie’ to 
former proceedings by clinging 
her aunt's neck as she said good 
nigit, and saying in an odd, broken voice: 
“You'll forgive me, Aunt 
day it | get on well ?”’ 
Sinee then thiee 


aii) her 


round 
Felicia—-so1me 


years had come and 
gone, ‘They had lett Althea where they 
found her, ina toaterial s6ns6 that is to 
kay, for she was still, on this April morn- 
ing, boarding in the same house for which 
left They were very 
far from having left her where they found 
her from amental point of view, 


she hal her aunts 


She had worked h ard 


hosen profession; she 


and well her 
had shrank from 
nothing in the way of work, and nothing 
in the way of experience. And «she had 
iieplayed in it inarked and considerabie 
abtity. 

Theasteady yet enterprising work 
brain beyond the average told, 
quickly brought as a sequence, 
and notice 


in 


of a 
and 
position 
No student of her years had 
xatred eilber higher distinction or more 
respect than Althea (todfrey, And per- 
haps noone was more popular, To ve re- 
apected is by meaus always io be 
liked 

It often involves, on the contrary, being 
disliked; but Althea, among a setof wo- 
men whose temperments and minds were 
av Varying as their faces, who were alike 
in nothing whatever saveinthe love of 
their profession, had won hereeif a place 
which was firm and fixed in every heart. 
And, last, but by no means least, she had 


no 


won for herseif the strongest and warmest 
affection from the people with whom she 
ved 
Herfriend, | v Graham, the daughter 
fthe | a arried anc 
witt a yeu ! 4 hea 8 ? t 
. Altt ha as it were ed to 
HOME @xte into her vacant p 
For tt overworked Mra. Graham, al- 


POS: 


EVENING 








ways struggling with the cares and needs 
of the family; the girls, whose ages ranged 
from nineteen down to nine; and the 
hardworking father and brother, whose 
leily work in the city had 0 few 
Aithea made a part of 
reluctanlly 


in tla monotony 


their lives whic would 
have «pared. 

he life of a house Whose 
more than jast sufficient for its needs was 
very different from that to which Althea 
had been brougbt up in ber aunt’s house, 
Hutlit was, perhaps, betlerfor ber; and, 
certainly, no life of casy plentifulness 
would or conid have developed Althea’s 
temperament in the sane way. 

And that she was bappy in it bad been 
obvious trom the firat, obvious even to 
Lady Carruthers, wuo exacted from ber 
niece duty visitain which her interest in 
Althea’s surroundings had been curiouely 
inconsistent with her emphatically ex- 
pressed hatred of her chosen path. 

By degrees the duty visits grew more 
and more frequent in number. Lady Car- 
ruthers appeared to ke 60 far mollified by 
the fact that “Althea looked so well and 
dresaed #0 nicely,’ that she insisted on 
whatever social 


7 , ad 
hh tine 


income is not 


ber niece’s appearance at 
function she herself might be holding. To 
this, Althea, whenever the occasion In 
question did not Intertere in any way with 
her work consented readily enough. 

And gradually ‘*Lady Carruther’s niece” 


became rather a feature in Ladv Carruth 


er’sentertainments., How tiie appellation 
crept into ‘Lady Carruther’s clever 
1eC6 hat lady herself best Knew, 
It was at one of inese parties of ber 
aunt's that Althea met the fate whoch, us 
one of her ‘sllow-students satd, wouid be 


“the undoingot ail her work.” 


li was & 


large dane®, and Aithea was 
coking extremely attractive in a new and 
very pretty gown. When towards the end 
ofitataan was iotroduced as “Dr. Mere- 
dith, ’ she gave bit at 
Uret. Soe particu disiiked young 
medical apt to iaunch 
much shallow sarcasm at her profession; a 
Althera’s usnally 


temper flame up as 


niy scanty notics 
any 
men, they wore 
proceeuing which pade 
controlled impulsive 
iiilie else could 

This men, |owever, attracted ber atten 
tion by complotely ignoring the subject of 
their common profession, snd talking to 
her, as Althea said to herself, “like any 
other woren.’’ Sle seid it gratetully at 
first, but as the evening passed and no re 
ference whatever cf a personal nature was 
by Lin, se prew aggrieved. Did 
inink women doctors beneath con- 
tempt? sie asked herself angrily, in the 
course of her next moriing’s ieeture 


triad 


ne 


ehe found ber wind s raying 
plicated and delicate bid of 


from & com- 
dissecting, to 


au attemp! to analyze the expression oi 
Dr, Méredith’s eyes A day or two later 
ehermet him vexnin at Lady Carruther’s 


house, and lef. it with the same feeling of 


anger against Lito; theseame uaréasoning 


desire to know what he thoughtof her. 
in abort, Alties fell in love; feil in iove 
hopelessiy and Corcoplete:y, with the man 


who had thus irritated ber, Soe was very 
ang'y with hersel!; the more so whan «he 
found that she could not, as she had in 
tended to do, tear this despicable weak- 
ness from her, and fling it away. 

More and her wili, but at 
{he same time better anc better, she loved 
And when, + two 


IDOTe ayalist 
hilm., nonuths after 
their first meeting, he quite unexpectedly 
and suddenty proposed to ber, Althea said 
to hitva thathe mast 


then went straight 


give ber time, and 
wrote him 
the happiest, most perfeet acceptance that 


8 proud and maidenly woman could, 


home and 


This had all beppened a year earlier. In 
the interval Dr. Meredith bad lett Lonéon 
for a country practice, leaving 
there, still workicg steadily. She told her 
lover that she meant to finish what she 
had begun, even if her dream of a sepa- 
rate London practice tor each of them 
never became an accomplished fact. 

Kot shortiv before this April morning 
ahe had ended her 
had become 


Althea 


course, and further, 
fully qualified. There was 
no immediate prospect for their m irriage, 
Dr, Meredith wished to work t p the prac. 


i 
Offer bis bride 


tice an & better income be. 
fore sbe became his bride: the refore Al 
thea waa looking about her for some tern. 
porary work which should fill her time 


and energies meanwhile 


This was not bard to I y Amony the 
rather small circle of worme doctors and 
their friends Althea G ey’s PA had 
during he . ' t t me 
well er y ‘ as " al 

ry 

e 
. \ ent 
tha al ¢ anne Was 
« a ere 6rgies 


breaks | 


And | 








She had begun by trying the one tha: 
best suited her, and only two days earlier 
she had roade an appointment for an in. 
terview with the superintendent of a Pri. 
vate Nursing Home;an appointment for 
tweive o’clock that very morning. 

Her destined meeting place was fully an 
hour from the bousé in Bloomsbury, and 
toe little clo. k om the dining-room mante}- 
piece was ticking away steadily, and get- 
ting wellover the ground between the 
quarter and the half hour past eleven. 81)! 
Aithea did not move, 

She seemed to have forgotten the time, 
to havg forgotten everything to do with 
her surroundings, for she steod motion- 
jess, perfectly motionless, gazing inio the 
mist wilb the letterin her band, 

A letter from Dr. Meredith was not in 
itself enough to abstract and avsorb ber 
thus. During the months of his absence 
from London be bad written to her with an 
un‘ailing precision that ! ed before now 
roused the mirth of the Graham family, 
It wasé6videntiy, whether suggested by 
the letter or not, some.hing in ber own 
thoughts that absorved her #o fuily. 


The clock chimedthe balf hour. Aithbos 
neither moved or heard, aud she did not 
so much as turn her head when tbe din- 


inu-room door was Opened and aygirl of 
nineteen looked in, 

“Tpea !’’ she sald cheerily. -**‘Why, Thea, 
i thought you weié gona cut long ago! | 
sent Jennie to your room with your shoes, 
e® vou asked me, Dearly an hour ago!’ 

Althea starled, flushed viviently, aud jet 
her baud iall trom ine wiudow, aii at 
once, 

*] theugbt you had en appoiutment, or 
something,” contiuued tos girl, with evi- 
dent amazes displaying itseil On ber fave. 

She was rather pretiy in a couvertional 
way She had bright coloriug, and pien- 
tiful light brown hair; all ber pretensions 
to beauty being enbanced by a good tem- 
pered @X pression, 


Althea turned fully round, slowly; a 
Gazed look was Slowly fading from her 
eyes 

“So IT bad, Bertha!’ she responded. 





‘)’m vot going tou, tuough. J think 
can Jonpie take a telegrain for ine?’ 

“Way, of conree!” 

Bertha Graham answered readily, sud 
then a wondering look cauie over 
face; she caine upto Althea, and 
nando; her wrist, 

“Thea,”’ she said, 
wrong, is tuere?’’ 

Althea laughed gently; @ very re@assir 
ing langh it was, and with it the last traces 
of ibe dezed look disappeared. 

‘Not the least bit!’ she answered, 
po tng berone band, letter and al!, on 
ne virl’s shoulder, “I’m thinkin . whether 


ber 
lali 


“there's nothing 





[Shati take sone work that bas offered 
itsei in the country, that’s ail! Lock 
hero, Bertha,’ she added, *‘] shan't want 
Jennie to go out with that telegram. I'll 


go myselfand ses the superintendent, I 
think, afterall. Ican doit yet, in acab, 
Lether get me a hansom, doar, please. 


I’1t dress while it coimes.’’ 
Berths Graham went quietly out of the 


room, and Althea followed her imme 
diately, dasting, two at a time, up the 
steps of the staircase, until she reached 
her own room, 

Oaocein ber room, she began to dress 
with characteristic vigor. She laced up 


her boots withont # secon d’s pausa, put on 
her bai, tore down bor winter coat from 
its book and thrust one arm int» it. Then, 
quite suddenty, sie paused, with the coat 
only halfon,_ and stood leaning against her 
dressing table, gazing out into the mist 
with roucb the same far away look that 
Bertha’a entrance had chased from her 
eyesinthe dining-room. The mist wa4 
meéiting fast now;and through it, fro: 
her bedroom window, was plainty visible 
Aliber’s fast appreaching hansom, with 
Jennie, the little housebeld ‘odd girl,” 
seated inside. 

But Althea did notsee either melting 
mist or approaching hansom. Jennie bad 
had time tu stop it, to get out, and to rug 
down the area stsps, before Althea moved, 
witha gesture so sudden as te upset var- 
trinketson the table, At (he 
instantan impulsive light flashed 
into ber eves clearing away every sbred 
of doubt or indecision, whichever it was, 

leaving them very brilliant withs 
etrangs excitement 


IOUS Spall 


earnie 


and 


“Pildoit!’ she said, as #he dashed ber 
left arm into its sleeve; **f will!’ A 
farther tight flashed across her face as 8&be 

ke 4 certain laringly miscbievo"s 
rk her eves and the corpé 
she ena ed her irse, ran dow 

i was driven off B notto keep ber 
appointment She stopped tne hbansom & 


® postoffice; sent a then 


telegram from 








a 
tocancel it, and then told the man wo 
drive to a well kuown tailor’s shop in 
K-gent street, 








CHAPTER III. 
ND Mary Miller’s Susan Hannah's 

\ took bad, is she? 

i ‘Why, yes. And Mary in a fine 
way, and no mistake. There’sall those 
children, and the baby not three weeks 
old till to-morrow,” 

“[4it catching, then—what Suean Han- 
nah's took with?” 

“From all J] can make out, it’s that same 
my Bill bad, Last Wednesday was three 
months since he got ovarit. None of us 
took no harm from him, though Dr. Mere- 
dith he said it was just achance. But 
you'll see all Mary’s children will. She's 
that eortas never has no luck. Look at 
ber husband !” 

It was three daysafrer Dr. Meredith's 
walk along the Hollow Holes That had 
taken place on a Wednesday, and this was 
a Saturday. 

The inhabitants of Mary Combe were 
possessed of very definite views on a great 
variety of subjects. Some of these “fixeu 
ijeas’’ were decidedly undesirable, To 
their eradication Mr. Howard, the hard- 
worked and hard-working young Vicar, 
devoted most of his time on six days out 
of the seven, with a moderately satisfac 
tory result only. 

The weekday existence of Mary Combe 
was regarded by it as somewhat harassed 
by this his practicai exhortation. Sundays, 
on the contrary, or which Mr. Howard 
tried to make his strongest stand and pro- 
test of all, were looked upon as islands o/ 
refuge in their stormy sea. 

‘Parson, he’s out of the way more, Suan- 
days—took up witb hissermons and that,” 
was the current explanation of the feeling 
of peace the day engendered; sermons 
being, to the mind of Mary Combe, insti- 
tutions before which custom demanded 
silence, but in themselves wholly an ab 
stract quantity with no bearing whatever 
on anything. 

However, Mr. Howard’s time as Vicar 
of Mary Combe has as yet been limited, 
and some of the wost cherished convic- 
tions were already tottering, And to give 
them their due, the people of Mary Combe 
were not worse than those in other places, 
Thre fixed ideas, were not all erroneous. 

Some were even praiseworthy. Among 
them wasthat which, from time immerm- 
orial, had set asids Saturnay afcernoon as 
an universal balf holiday. Of coarse, this 
is a fairivy general institution; but the 
spirit of its observances differs greatly in 
different parts of Engiand. 

In that corner of it which contained 
Mary Combe, there would seem to have 
bsen liagering traces of a livelier age, for 
the psople devoted themselves to 6njoy- 
logit witha vigor that would bave as- 
tonished those imaginative péssimists for 
whom the dwellers in rural districts are 
Only a heavy-hearted crowd, broken with 
the load of unremitting, ill-paid toil. The 
mothers set to work @éariy, always, to 
“clean” their homes, their children, asd 
themselves; and all with much the same 
measure of 6nergy. 

lhis being accomplished, the men cana 
home, and went through the same pro 
Cess as regarded themselves, someot! them 
reappearing in a sort of foretaste of Sin- 
day clothes, by way of emphasizing the 
OeCaslon, 

Then every one procsstei to enj 
Whateverin bisor her own eyes consti 
tuled relaxation—out of doors, if possivle 
vaturally. 

Themen worked in thefr gardens; sat 
On their door-steps and took a conutem 
plative pipe, possihiy enhanced by conver 
sation with a friend across the street, One 
Or two went fishing, and some turned 
their hands to mechanical diversion—pri 
vate cabinet-making, or it might be house 
hold mendings. 

To this choices of occupations had lately 
been scded one which had its crigin is 
What was at first contemptuously con- 
demned as “another of them fancies o’ 
parson’s.’”?” Mr. Howard had divided a 
‘Dg narrow slip of laud on a alops which 
rosé On one side of the street into “allot- 
ments, These, after the proper amount of 
“distrust and disfavor had been bestowed, 
had becomes both popular and much 
Sought after, And Saturday aflernoons 
K6nerally found several men at work 
there, 

fhe young men and the maidens chose, 
Prinwapally the diversien of standing 
% in grouy 6a COUBISLIN Ox 


not practised on Saturday afternoons. 
The evening might tind a few ‘‘couples’’ 
strolling up the Hollow Holes, but Sunday 
was the one customary occasion for this 
Cerémony. 

The women, thatia tosay the mothers 
of fawilies, chose diversions varying with 
the ageand number of the families in 
question. If these were no longer young 
Suough to “get into mischief,’ their 
guardians were wouatto establish them- 
séives comfortably, and hold long and 
Sarnest Conversations ou their worries 
across fences or walis, with another mat- 
ron wbo wiled the worries andthe mo- 
ments away with loquacious sympathy. 
If, ou the contrary, the famniiy were young, 
humerous, and irresponsible, their pro- 
tector would generally prefer a door-step, 
this being a more commanding position, #0 
far a8 keeping an eye on them went, and 
also providing the great ad vantage—i!f she 
sa! down ion the doorway itself—of forming 
a sort of prison of the room at her back, 
in which the more mischievous units of 
the family might be kept in semi-control. 

in this case, tbe socially inclined friend 
sometimes sat modestly oa what was ieft 
of the atep, but wore often leaned against 
the door-post, in an attitude the comfort of 
which is gréater than might be believed. 

The two women who were so hopefully 
discussing the fate and circumstances 
of their mutas! friend, Mrs. Miller, were 
thus disposed in snd against a house 
avout halfway up the street of Mary 
Combs. From it almost ail the “street” 
was visiblé—irom its beginning, down by 
the comioon, to its ending in the lane bor- 
dered by eluws that led up to the church. 

The scene, though no dimmest concep- 
tion of the tact bad even dimly  pre- 
sented iiseli al any tims either to the two 
telkors or to any of their friends, was a 
sufficiently picturesque one. 

The irreguiarity of the outlines, of the 
houses, their ditfering tints and colors, 
the breaks made between them by here 
and there a clump of trees, and here and 
there a larger bit of garden, or strageling 
bit of orchard, together with the soft green 
outline against the sky of the sloping 
ridge of field opposite that formed the 
‘allotments,’’ all made a whole of charac- 
ter and cbharin., 

To the right of the women as they sat, 
lower down the street, thatis to say, was 
the warin red brick of Dr. Meredith's 
garden wall; to the Jeft, nearer the elim 
trees, the pointed red roof of Wilson’s 
carpentering shed cut into the blue sky. 
The whole was lit by the steady radiance 
of the April afternoon sun, which caught 
and brought out vividly every stray bit of 
color in the dresses of the giris who were 
standing about in *cattered knots, and 
the sunny hair of some of the children 
who might be described as being every- 
where. 

Well within sighiof the two women in 
question were their respective hasbands, 
ongaced on the allotinents. And Mra, 
G7reen, the woman who had begun the dis 
cussion, wad, beyond Green, no family 
cares to vex her soul. Not that she bad 
never known any; op the contrary, as she 
herseif expressed il, they ‘all laid in tne 
churchyard.” ‘This ineant, when 6x plain- 
ed, that she had jost six children in years 
gone by;a low which brought with ita 
certain dignity. Mrs. Gresn’s position 
was cousideréd far more worthy of respect, 
for instance, than thatof Mire. Allen, who 
bad only “buried ons,’ 

[bough 1: is capable of «# distinctiy 
humorous agpect, the sort of sliding-scale 
ol deference that is paid, among the poor, 
to those who have had heavy tosses or deep 
trouble, possesses a curious hail-hidden 
touch of something greater; itisa cefer- 
ence to, and respect for, taé Cause, and 
not the etlect, thatis the foundation of 
It. 

Froin the stateroent that Mrs, Alien 
possossed ning little Aliens to console her 
tor ibe loss of that one in the § past, it will 
be Sakily interred thalit was she who was 
sitting proiectively on the door step, and 
Mrs. green who iesned carelessly against 
the door pos . 

Both wouwen bad some work in thei: 
hands: Mra Green was knitting so°ks, the 
«ize and leature of which deciared Green 

»be aman ol slalwart proportions and 


strenwtih Mr- Allien was eé€ngayed in 
mending # jacket, which was evidently 
the ‘Sunday wear’’ of one of tbe nine 
Hier Work W ae il inlerrupted by 
- ' “4 y CaF n on6 oi I three 
4 re t reel A r 4 
f \éom 

, 

A 
ali a i 
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tiny strip of garden that ran in frontofthe Wednesday it was, Dr. Meredith was up 


house, Inthe oorner of this domain the 
oldest girl wae amusing, with some dilfi- 
culty, the newest bady. 

She broke off in her enumeration of 
Mrs. Miller's disabilities to reprove the 
girl for the fretting cry the baby set up— 
a method of up bringing of which the ad- 
Vantages are but dimly discerned by the 
recipient. 

Mrs. Ailen found it always difficult to 
break off when started on any topic— 
even the daily exhausted one of reproof. 


Consequently it was several moments be- | 


fore an Opportunity offered tor Mrs. Green 
to reply. 

“Ah, yes, poor thing!’ she exclaimed 
at length, with a long-drawn sigh. She 
did not explain whether the pty of her 
speech applied to Mrs, Miller or her hus 
band, on the relations between whom 
some held that there were two opinions: 
but Mra, Allen evidently was not among 
such, 

‘Poor thing, indeed!" she replied with 
a@ vigorous atitch to the jacket, “If | was 
her and had him I don’t know what | 
shouldn’t do,”’ 

“There's a many says she was a good- 
looking sort ofa woman when abe first 
come to Mary Comob,”’ pursued Mrs Green, 
She was in an intricate part of the massive 
sock, and she spoke half abstractedly, 
but stillas one deeply interested in the 
topic, 

“I’ve heard that myself,’’ responded 
Mrs, Allens ‘“Tnere’s not much of it left 
to 866 NOWadays, Kut the ciitdren have 
gota nice look with them. Thomas Ken- 
jawino!"’ ‘Tie Jast apparently wooliy ir- 
relevant éjaculation wasspokeu over Mrs. 
Ailen’s shoulder into the kitchen, whence 


a terrific scraping of chairs On tho ttone | 


floor had proceeded, As the same scrap- 
ing subsided instantly on the sound of 
Mra. Allen’s voice, it is to be inferred that 
the words were tbo name of the creator. 
“li you don't play pretty and quiet with 


he felt fit to drop. 


at Wilson's after I'd cleared away our 
suppers; and as he come past our door, I 
saw him; and I says then to Allen that the 
doctor looked like one as was pretty near 
wore out.” 

‘There's been a lot of people ill lately,’’ 
said Mra Green. ‘‘And he sees to them, 
too, ‘That's where itis. Look how oftea 
he come to mein my rheumatica, and me 
upstairs three weeks or more! I quite be- 
lieve you,” she added fervently, “and its 
the same tale everywhere. Why, 1 wasin 
her house when he oome in, Tuesday, to 
old Maria Reeves; and he looked just like 
aman as had done such a day's work as 
I ask’ him to sit down, 
taking it upon himeelf, Marla being so 
hard of sight and bearing; and he says, 
‘No, thank you, Mrs. Green; | must be off 
to Farleigh.’ And that was seven o'clook 
in the evenin’, that was!’’ 

Mrs. (ireen paused for breath. 


“| can't see, now, why he don't get 


/ some one to help him,"’ pursued Mra, Al- 





Emily,’’ continued Mrs. Allen #¢ verely, | 
‘mother’ il have to come to you.” In the | 


dead silence produced by this statement, 
Mre,. Allen turned cheerfully back to her 
work and her conversation #8 if no inter- 
ruption bad occurred, “Susan Hannah in 
particular,’ #be continued, “ia a pleasant 
kind of giriin locks. 1’4 a thousand pities 


as Bhe should be tll, and just hoard of @ 


place and all.’’ 
‘Have they bad Dr. Meredith to her?’ 
‘*Yes, to besure they have, Had him 
the first day sbe was took. And every day 
since; for I’ve seen him goon there with 
wy own eyoe%, When he's come out of Tom 
Wilson's. 


The latter namo seemed to suggest to | 


Mrs. Green a wholly fresh train of thought 

“Anh! she said, wilh a click of ner 
knitting needies, by way of omphasis; 
“she’s not long for this world, poor Jane 
Wilson ain’t.’’ 

A confirmatory and 
shake of the head from Mrs. Alien greeted 
this assertion, Anda quick stitch or two 
at the jacket was accompanied by 4a 
equally quick sigh of syinpathy. 

‘J was there day before yesterday,’ she 
said amoment tater; “1 never saw a face 
with death in it plainer, never! And it’s 
not two years since Tom Wilson married 
her. She's 4 good ten years younyer thao 
me, too,”” Mrs, Allen sdded parentheti- 


cou prehensive 


cally. 

“It seems young to go, dont it?’ 1@- 
sponded Mra, (ireen. With which words 
both women fell into short silence, 

It was broken by a vigorously #shouted 
scolding trom Mra. Alien to ber elv estson, 
who was preparing lo oxecute gyrinastics 
On ti.6 top var of the allotimen! gate, 

“Just you come down off that there this 
minute, Ted!’ were the tersely emphatic 
concluding words of her reproof, 

Td obeyed, seeing that his mother’s 
eyes were fixed on Lim; and, having seen 
him safely on the ground again, Mrs. Al- 
len returned to ner work 

Meanwhile, it would appear that Mra. 
Green had been casting about for « fresh 
suject of conversation, and had lighted 
upon the connecting !'nk between the last 
two 

“Dr, Mereditb, he’s up and 
street ull day. long, a4 you may say,” she 


down 


remarked tentatively. Her tone implied 
that she hadatlarge reserve fund of in- 
teresting conversation 'n the tople «he had 
started, but that befure proceeding, she 
invited corument, #0 to speak on her 
prelud 
And ng 4 f 
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len reflectively. “It’s what he ought to 
have, that l’m very sure. If he don'tdo 
something of that be’ll be making bhisself 
ill with going here and hurrying there, 
and never no t.me to his own, as you may 
way.”’ 

“It'll be a pity too,” prognosticated Mra, 
Green, with a cheerful pleasure In her 
forebodings; “a terrible pity, such a good 
doctor as he is. But you’re right; that’s 
what he'll do. And the extra thing’ll be, 
we shan't have no one.”’ 

Mra, Allon was just aboutto confirm 
this view of the future, and had, indeed, 
lifted her head todo #0, when something 
wholly distracted her attention, and cut 
off her words, 

“Lor !’’ she exclaimed excitedly, “now 
who ever'’s that? Just you look there, 
Mra, (ireen.”’ 

The nearest group of young people was 
only separated from the two by some fifty 
yards or #0, itconsisted of girla who we 
few moments earlier bad been «ll. engaged 
in unceasing chatter op soine Common in- 
terest, kAtanding close Looygolher in order, 
presumably, each to obtain a better hoear- 
ing. At this instant they were sealtered 
and broken up, and were all staring ate 
stranger who lad just accosted oneof 
them. 

Thestrauge Dyure was thatof a young 
man. Heo wastall and rather slight; so 
much was evident, as also was the fact 
that be was dressel in # sult of grey 
tweed, and carried «(iladstone bag in his 
hand, 

‘Lor!’ responded Mis, Greon, who 
bad notlost a moment in echoing Mra, 
Allen #adjuration. And if her vocabulary 
was circurnseribed, her emotion was 
not. 

A stranger, thatistosay a wholly un. 
expected staanger, Was an event in Mary 
Combe. Tie adventot any of Mr. How. 
ard’afriends, who were rather like angel 
Visitant4, was always known beforehand, 
the news of (heir expected arrival being 
wafied about the village by his faithful 
inanservant and factotui in plenty of 
time, and their appearance was therefors 
met with a prepared and cultivated § tn- 
terest. 

‘The same privciple held true of the few 
acquaintances who appeared as friends of 
their owners at any of the few farmhouses 
in or around the villave. And it was far 
removed from the most adventurous 
walking touris's# route, An unlooked for 
appearance like this was necessarily, 
therefore, attended by a sort of thrill of 
oxcitement 

‘Some one a has missed their way '’’ 
suggested Mra, (sreen, with breathlessness 
arising feors concentration upon the centre 
of her Furies 

“Hiusi !’ said Mra. Alien, who, with her 
work noylected on her knee, bad turned 
herself, the better to oblain a view of the 
ktranger. ‘You just listen to hear wisal 
he’s sayin’ to them girls.’ 

“T's my wister law’s Fnieoa he’s talking 
to,” said Mra- Groen excited , betore she 
obeyed this mnandate 

(Wili you tell methe way —-1] mean can 
you tell me please, if T shall ind Dr Mere. 
dith at bis house? 


The voice that spoke was clear and tuid; 


pleasantly resonant, tow And it tunes 
Were Very wi bie to the tw paternity 
women 
Skyjend of the Loctor : €xXxclaiuied 
Mra. Allen 
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who, in a matter of argument, 


SLMA LOW, of Medicine Kend, 
| man 


would have silenced the mouth of a 
will not go the 
the perverted 


cannon (withtwon's, 1 
lie bad, in 
(and of 
the giftof the gab. 
by men noted 
veracliy, that 
talked the tall off the 
MwanYy 


other iength) 
fddiom of the 
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Bend some more 


lt wars confidently affirmed 
on the Bend for 
it was Flina whe 

‘Joboetone’’ comet 


lnvelerale 
and though 
ventured to question the truth of that as- 
rertion, the only grounds they could give 
for doing ©o were that he was at that tine 
known tobe suffering from # severe at- 
tack of asthona 

Wien Jack Downes shot 
wre hunted 


Mike 
In consequence for ten 


ravers 
ard 
Cayse in the miountains before 
Kliia Low who talked the 
jury, afterall the trouble and rikk they 
had bad tn catching bin, into returning 
him‘ «a vote ot thanks,”’ 

The Law 
was his Christian name, Ho was a tal 
thin, sinewy man, with a weedy, stray 
Kling beard, pocturesquely ugly 
face; and of dollars he was alinost entirely 
destitute, ltmust, therefore, have been 
Owing to the gift mentioned above that le 
wheedied Molly Mertuis into marrying 
bim. Whereupon he took up a “home 
stead’ apd wa? tinber-cia#ioa”’ with the con 
tidently intention of 
cattle and # family. 

In the settlement on the Bend ihere wa 
naturally # dearth of womankind, and 
old Morris's daughter, with her pretty 
littie cause for jealoury 


being cap 
tured, it Was 


most handsome thing about 


expressed raising 


face, bad bad 
Cowboys in passing the Morris ranche bad 
been wontto make their horses buck to 
the best advantage, and in a inanuber that 
would have severely tried the seat (and 
found it wanting) of mnany a stout caraco! 
ling knight of the olden days; ricb cate 
men bad laid thetr hearts (and what is 
more, their purses) at Molly's pretly feet; 
and now their patience 
indeed, for kima Low 
provecation would fall to 


was sorely tried 
the wimallest 
and 
upon bis wife's numerous perfections tii, 


upon 
desca 
in local phraseology, “he made 
body plumb weary!’ 

Butof all the weary listeners on thes: 
occasions nope had so #ore a heart as des 
perate Jack Downs. Until the Travers in 
cident Jack bad stood bigh in the faver of 
Motly Morris, anc even now, though that 
uphappy event had destroyed his chances 
with ber, he refused lo acknowledge that 
bis wae (he fault. 

So tmeatters wenton for a while, quietiy 
enough to all seeming, tillin the spring # 
better took place in the 
Low family. Kima’ 
brotber down tn Aitzona died quite unex 
unexpectedly 


every 


cbange for the 
condition of the 
pected vy, and as Miuis 
found himeelf the pussessor of several 
hundred dollars and a nice little “ounch” 
of cattle 
On bis claim there was a good spring 
for this reawou he bad taken it up; so now, 
making a Oret payment’ upon the sec 
he commenced to put bis 
peak iny, 
before setting out upon the 


tion adjoint og, 
affaires straight, and, penerally 


’ 


to Hx things 


ne task fetching bis newly a juired 
eattie op tbe trail from Arizona But 
part from M y, and for so long a@ Lume 
t Was Al ' h unpleasant fav 
he «ce ng it as long as s 
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very re- 


his wife again at her fatLer s, 
luctantly set out. 

It was mid-day when he started, for he 
intended to “‘imake’’ a ranche thirty milee 
routh for the night; butin golog through 
the pass about ten miles south of Medi- 


cine Bend he chanced to meet Jack 
Downs. 

“Why, where in the world are you 
making for this timein the cay?" asked 
Jack, with the cordial tone which since’ 
the Travers incidert bad been habitual 
with him 

“And the sameto vou,’ replied Fime 


“Oh, Just baving «look round’’—which 
was not true, for having heard 
that Elina was setting out that day, bad 
been on Lis way to the Morris ranche, 
under the pretext that he wanted to #66 
the old man about some horses, for he was 
Starting in life as Low had done, butin 
horses instead Iie turned his 
borse round and rode with Elma, who, in 
a long-winded, roundabout cooversation, 
explained bis whole mission and business, 
and generally jet his tongue run away 
with him. He cid not stop till the pair 
found themee|ves a! Jack's ranche, a few 
miles on the road. 

Elma assentec willingly to stay and 
have something to eat; ‘or, indeed, he was 


Dowres 


of catue, 


loath to harry on a journey which was to 
load him daily farther from home and 
Molly. And when his inner man waa 


satisfied, his tongue ran away again on 
the old subject, till it bad sent Jack intoa 
thoroughly exasperated and profound 
slumber, whereupon he persuaded him- 
self that he had better put up there alto 
gether for the night. 

Next morning Jack watched his friend 
out of sight with much relief. He stood 
there, after Elma disappeared, for 80n.6 
time, motionless and thoughtful. “Old 
wateraspout!’ he said to tinself, apos- 
tropbizing bis departed friend, Then he 
turned his head towards Medicine Bend, 
and gaze! the ughtfully up the pass, 
“They say where there's a will there's a 
way.’ 

All unconscious that his neighbor was 
plotting against him with the subtlety of 
true villainy, Elma journeyed on, strik- 
ing into the trail at Hunter's Lake, and 
#0, for a period of several roonthsa, passed 
out o! the life of the settlement, 

* a * * * * 

The amount of business done between 
“old man Morris’’ and Jack Downs dur- 
ing the next few months became the talk 
of the Bend; and when people presently 
began to chaff the latter fainiliarly about 
it he said nothing, but emiled Knowingly, 
and let them draw their own tiferences, 
Bat seo artiully did he conceal from Mra, 
Low the true reason of his frequent visits 
that abe failed to seo anything peculiar in 
them. She had always been accustomed 
to # great deal more than her fair shere of 
Nattery and attention from the men about 
her. 

The shooting of Mike Travers was an 
affair long past, and now almost forgotten; 
and it must be remenitbered that, aceord- 
ing to the standard and verdict of the 
Bend, Jack had been perfectly in the right 
in that matter, and had even found him- 
self popular on account of it--Miks had 
been po loss to the settlement; and #0 
gradually, and in all innocence on Molly's 
part, the old friendly tooting had 
re established between them. 

But the months passed on, and autumn 
came, and now Elina was expeeted back. 

It was the first week in November be- 
fore Mrs. Low longed-for 
letter to say that her husband, if all went 
weil, would reach home about a week 
later. 


become 


received the 


Several days of that tine went by, when 
one wording Jack Downs rode into the 
sottlement—it Was not bis custom, as he 
Kenerally cut straight across, On his way 
outto old Morris he talked freely with 
several men whom he met, spoke lightly 
of Molly, and one man calied bim a 
“lier”? He reached the ranche—the old 
man Was out; and an hour later Jack and 
Mrs. Low were riding across the bridge 
together. Several mon bad congregated 
there, and the one who had called Jack a 
liar would have stupped him and spoken, 
but he saw that Mrs, Low looked pale and 
downecast, and be put bis own construc. 
tion to the look—perbaps also he noticed 
another kind of jook in Jack's eye as it 
met his—and was silent 


So all stood aside, arQulng, periaps, 
that ‘it was not their funeral,”’ and that if 
they interfered it might be, and let the 
pair Pass, aD 1 wondered Aud for some 
tine they speculated as t Ww 8 wi 
be the next funeral at Med Be 
I a Low being ade the fa & 
i x or DA t t 


When Mr. Morris returned to the 
ranche he rode up to the door as was his 
wont. and leaving bis horse standing, 
went in to see thet things were all right 
and to receive bis daughter’s usual wel- 
come Hecalied her by her name, and 
wondered where she was, for it was with‘n 
an hour of sundown. But when he went 
to the stable be found that her horse was 
out 

“Gone down to the settlement,” he said 
mentally; “1 wonder what after.”” Such a 
proceeding on ber part was nothing un- 
usnal.” 

Then be looked to the wants of bis 
horse, and putting a feed into the ‘feed- 
box” of hers too, went back to the house. 
The fire was out. “She must ba’ been 
gone a good while,” he thought, as he lit 
it again; and he was just putting on the 
kettle in readiness for supper when one of 
bis “hands” returned. 

“Seen anything of Moliy, Jobn?” He 
spoke always of his daughter as “Molly.” 

“No; why?” asked John, without look- 
ing up. He was one of the men who had 
been backing Elina down at tbe bridge. 

‘She’s out; down at the Bend, [ expect. 
Ain’t much else to go to. Hadn’t you 
better set about getting some supper? 1’m 
hungry; bow is it with you?’’ 

Without noticing the question Jobn 
took a stick from the stove and lighted his 
pipe, then went out and commenced to 
chop wood and whistle, and very lugubri- 
ously he whistied too. 

Presentiy the old man called to him: 
“Jobn, 1 wish the girl was back, I don’t 
much like the look of that bank,’ point- 
ing to a gray bank of clouds in the west- 
ern horizon. ‘We don’t often get much 


| pot the strength to go. 








a fow miuutes ago these same men, who 
now looked upon the old man with grave 
and pitying eyes, had been talking and 
laughing boisterously over that day's 
‘scandalous elopement.”’ 

“She said she would stop the night with 
Mrs. Dale,’’ the storekeeper said, not ven. 
turing the truth; and the old man retired 
to sleep the sleep of the just. 

For some time the other men stayed up 
and talked quietly together, but there was 
no sound of laughter again in the store 
that night; and soon no sound at all, save 
the violent fitful gusts of the storm with. 
out. Even these grew less and less fre. 
quent towards morning, and before day. 
break all nature, mantied in white, was 
bushed to rest. 

The sun and Mr. Morris both came up 
smiling, and about the same time; but the 
former out-smiled the latter. For when 
the old man learnt, little by little, all that 
Medicine Bend had to tell him of his 
daughter, he sat in the store, with bis 
head bowed down, like a prosperous man 
suddenly broken up in business, 

He hated to stay there, and yet he had 
The men beside 
him offered him but rough though well- 
meant consolation. Some said, “Cheer up, 
old man!’’ Others, wise ones, said that 
he sbould have foreseen what would 
happen; and, laying the blame upon him 
self, he preferred these latter, Until the 
evening he sat (here, rarely looking up. 

Then it was that Eima Low rode up to 
the store and sat a while on his horse out- 
side. He had just returned, was “right 
giad to be back again.’’ He was in his 
merriest mocd; he had a ‘thow d’yedo”’ 


| and a hearty band-shake for all; agreed it 


of « storm from there this time o’ year, | 


but it looks risky.’”’ 

Darkness set in. 
but still Mrs. Low had not returned, A 
strong wind bad sprung up from tbe west, 
and the old man walked again and again 
tothe door, A tine snow was beginning 
to drive against the windows, and the 
siding of the house cracked and creaked. 

“T suppose the girl’s ail right, John?” 
said the old man, 
easily. 

“Bless you, yes; she’s stopped down at 
the Bend; no cause to fear about her; she 
knows,” replied John confidently. 

But for all that Mr, Morris did not sit 
atill long. 
simple,’’ he said presently. 
would put the saddle on my borse, and 
I'll go down to the Bend and see after 
her.’ 


“Not on sucha uightasthis!’ exclaimed | 


Jonn, going to the door and looking out. 
The snowstorm bad now becomea driving 
blizzard, “I don’t Know about old, but if 
you go out on such a night as this you'd 
certainly be simple.’’ 

“Come, do as I tell you, there’s a good 
inan, while I put some warmer clothes 
on; it won’t be so awful bad going down 
with the storm to the settlement, but o’ 
course we couldn’t get back’”’ 

And from the absent yet decided way in 
which the old man spoke his man knew 
that he mneant to go, 

“Then I shall go along too, so there’ll 
be two to laugh at,’ said Jobn as he put 
on # ‘slicker’ and drew acap down over 
his ears, 

“Don’t be such a fool!” — 

‘Two fools is better than one,’’ 

So together they sallied out and drifted 
with tbe storm. 

It was the first storm of the season, and 
an éarlv one. The snow was not so fine 
and powdery as it would have been later 
on in the intense cold of winter, and con- 
sequently it was driven straight ahead 
and did whirl; setting as it did nearly 
Straight to the Bend, they reached the 
store without much gifliculty. Had they 
missed it, “Things would have looked 
sort Oo’ risky,’’ as John remarked. 

This store at the Bend was also the post- 
Oflice of the settlement, end the hotel. 
W hen the proprietor saw the old man out 
on such a night be was not Surprised at 
bis first question, and in fact bed antici- 
pated it. 

“Seen anything of Molly to day?’ 

“Mrs. Low? Yes,” 

‘Then she's all right?” 

“Oh, yes, she’s all right.” 

Mrs. Morris noticed nothing in the way 
It Was said; he saw only the answer to his 
question, and was happy and relieved, for 
he had certainly had a presentiment that 
things were not all rigbt. 


(sot 


room 1D your stable for tw 
horses 7"’ he asked cheerily. 
‘More room than oats 
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They finished supper, | 


had been a tough night; told how be had 
“bedded down’’ the cattle about fifteen 
miles south; didn’t want to drive them 
through the snow,they were tired enough, 


| 80 thought he would just go on abead and 


seating himself un- | 


“I suppose I’m getting old and | 
“] wish you | 


see bow the Band was—‘‘going it ?’’ 

And 80 for some titne he ran on, first to 
one, then to another. He had so much to 
tell that it was along time before he no. 
ticad anything peculiar in the manner of 
the men about bim. Then suddenly a 
light broke in upon bim, and he saw that 
something was ami-s in the setiiement. 

“Why, what’s up, fellows? Anybody 
lost last night? Sometbing happened on 
the Bend? Anybody dead?” 

“No, Elma, not dead; worse yet!” Jt 
was the old man’s greeting. He had tot- 
tered out to the door and joined the 
group. 

Then again, little by little, the strong 
man learnt the hard lesson that bad added 
more years to bis father-in-law than he 
was like to carry. They who had ex- 
pected him to launch out were disap- 
pointed. He leant upon bis horse the 
while, sideways, but said nothing. The 
old man went back to his chair. By the 
time one after another had told all there 
was to tell, Elma bad come to the base 
conclusion that there is no good on earth. 
He took his pistol from its holster, and 
the storekeeper stood aside, thinking he 
might be dangerous, but he only dusted 
and replaced it; and as he did so he said 
‘“Jack.’’ 

Later on he whetted an ominous look- 
ing knife twice across the ‘‘candle’’ of his 
saddle, and the only two men wbo heard 


| what he said as he returned it to its sheath 


never repeated the words. Then, as be 
turned his horse round and would have 
ridden away, the proprietor of the store 
called out, asking wiether he was going 
home or to the Morris rancie. 

“No, not home,’’ he replied sarcastic- 
ally. Then, with forced simplicity, he 
added: “I just want to have a look round 
at Jack Down's ranche first, boys; I fancy 
he’s got a herse or two might suit me.”’ 

The first one man said, “I want @ horse 
or two myself;”’ (ben another, “I’m goirg 
up that way myerell;’’ but Eima stopped 
them, saying— 

“IT don’t mind your company, but, mind 
you, I make this trade alone!” 

It was night when Eima Low and sou.é 
half a dozen others rode out from Medi- 
cine Bend, but not very dark on account 
of the snow. : 

When the old man asked where E!ms 
had gone to, they told him that he had 
‘gone home.”’ Then, getting their borses, 
he and John went home too. 

Elma and his party rode on through 
the night. They did not go by way of tbe 
pass, for they knew that the snow must 
bave drifted heavily into it; but they took 
a longer round, skirting the bluffs At 
last they came in sight of Jack Down's 


ranche. The house wasa emall ‘frame 
shanty of but one story; a faint light g/im 
€ from the west window, and threw 
ws of the men like giants on the 

SLOW, as they surrounded the house. 
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When all were sta‘ioned Elma went to 
the door and knocked loudly. No one 
answered, He lifted the latch and walked 
pas he did so the lamp flickered up and 


went oul 


® * * . * 


When Mrs. Low and Jack Downs left 
the Bend together they rode to the latter’s 
rapcbe almost without exchanging a word. 
They went by way of thé pass, and as 
they entered the ‘‘neck’’ the wind was 
»lowing hard and the sky was overcast. 
Mrs. Low did not notice these things, but 
Jack noted the change with satisfaction, 


By the time they had traversed the pass — 


and came out again into the open on the 


other sicé, the snow drifted heavily across | 
them as ‘hey rode; but the storm was not) 
yet a regular blizzard, and besides, the | 
full fury of the wind was somewhat | 


broken by the bluffs. Mrs. Low did not 
know how stiff and tireu the riding and 
facing the storm bad made her untii they 
arrived at last within the enclosure around 
the bouse, and she, dismounting, found it 
at fret cillicult to stand, 

“You run to the house, light a lamp, 
and look after Eima,”’ said Jack, as he 
lifted ber to the ground; “I'll eee to the 


horses.,’”’ Then, as she turned away, he 


began hastily to take olf the saddles; hav- 
ing doi ¢ that, hé led the horses by their 
bridies down to the gate of the enclosure; 
here he unbridled them and let them go. 
His own, he knew, would not drift far 
from home; hers, he thought, would find 
its way Lome again after (he storm abated. 
As be closed the gate and turned towards 
the house again he saw the light of the 
laup, Which glimmered faintly through 
the storm. 

A hurricane was blowing. Le stopped 
for some minutes under the lee of the 


stale to think; his plaus were not yet | 
fully laid, What be had thought to be | 


the hardest part of the task was certainly 
accomplished, but how to carry out the 
whole plot he certainly did not quite see. 
Old Morris, he thought, would easily fall 
into the views of Medicine Bend; perhaps 


he would seek revenge, bui this Jack did | 


not dread, as he knew that he had carried 
outevorytuing so well that no one would 
sidé against him;as far as the Bend was 
concerned the general feeling would be 
rather against Mrs, Low than against him. 
welf, 

But how about Elma? He must in 
«mé way waylay him as returned, or, 


(06 the worst, they would fight it out, | 


and, being a desperate man, he was quite 
willing to take his chances on the out- 
come, He wag a desperate man playing a 


reck'¢88 gaine@, and, moreover, he had this | 


AuVaniags, that Le knew Elma well 
fucugh, b6 thought, to suppose that, after 
What he would bear at the Bend, he would 
havé nothing more to do with his wife, 
erhbaps even would not give her another 
out hearing the defence. 

When Mrs, Low hastily lighted the 
‘AMP, expecting to see ber husband lying 
‘ieré—left there in the dark, poor man !— 
Perhaps mortally, wounded, and saw 
uothing, she was thunder-stricken; in a 
kanceé she saw that the bed on which she 
fad been told that she would find bim 
‘ying had not been occupied, nor were 
‘Néré Ay Other signs in the house that he 
vad been there at all, Instantly the con. 
"ehen came upon her that she was the 


yi 


Cl atrick, and a trick of the basest 
hind, 

Recoliections of many little incidents, 
bbe Unnoticed at the time, flashed into 
‘er émory, She remembered then how 
Jack had once Sworn that she shuuld be 

(ther man's but his, and her thought 
was to escape, She opened the door to 
ea (he wind hewled against the Jatch; 
“S SHOW nearly blinded ber. Wrapping 
rid “oak wore tightly round her, and 
‘CD & Lew strength in ber weary limbs, 
bb de nea the coor wide and fled out into 

6 Night, 

Pee . Was that when Jack, delaying now 
wat ibe foal step was reached, returned 
vg eter at last be found the door 

‘4 26 houses empty. 

Had the uy *n foubd him out? If so, 
biding. He searched the 
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& fixed course; he ran, 


‘hought. Kut he bad summed up with- | 
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nor did he notice how far, till he gained 
the opening of the pass. 

Here the snow became deeper, and he 
foundered laboriously through it, trying 
to listen Dow and again in hopes that he 
might bear the “crunching’’ of snow 
ahead. All up through the pass, to the 
very uéck, he struggled on; and bere, full 
three miles from bis house, himself ut- 
terly exbausted, he found her, beneath an 
overhanging rock, sunk down in acrouch- 


_ipg position, asleep. 


At bis touch she roused slightly from 
her lethargy and called feebly, “Klima, 


Elma, help!’ and the rock above an-. 


swered. mockingly, “Help!” Then she 
was Still again. 

Jack, exbaueted, watched the snow 
drifting in front of them; it could not 
reach them beneath the rock, but was 
building up s white wall in front of it, 
and he realized that they would soon be 
hedged in. He waited as long as he dared 
to wait to regain his wasted strength, and 
then, raising uer in his arms, plunged out 
through the drift and into the storm 
again, 

As Mrs, Low felt herselt being lifted 
she tried to scream, and with what feeble 
strength sbe had remaining she beat at 
his face with her fist; but in the blinding 
storm he did not feel her blows. He 


| and touching his silk neckerchief and her | 
waywerd hair as one with gold, lent a) 


waded on, struggling with his burden, | 


until his own iimibs grew stiff and numb, 
He had not mad’ more than a hundred 
yards’ prog:ess, and as the utter hopeless 


ness of bis task and bis own belplessness | 


was borne in upon him, bé sank with her 
to the ground. Still he had strength 
enough remaining to draw her back be 
néath the biufls, where the ground was 
bare under their slight shelter. 

“Molly,’’ he said, placing her as com- 


I might have done it No! I doen't 
think I should,” 

When the men with Elma saw him 
raise the listless body of hia wife into a 
sitting posture and lay the head upon his 
knee, they withdrew to a distance. 

Day was breaking. 

In the hazy dawn some fancied that 
they saw him press the fair hair back 
from off the white forehead, and bend 
down—and perhaps they saw aright. 

When the gates of morning opened the 
soft light sbone upon aman from whom 
all bitterness, save that of grief, had de 
parted. But the first ray of sunshine, 
looking down over the edge of the drift 


now light from heaven to her sweet palo 
OR . 6 

The eyes of the weak, frail woman 
opened siowly, and she awakened as 
from a troubled dream. 

“Ob, Eima! Elma!’ 

“Molly! Darling!’ 

They who saw aay that a great light tell 
upon Elma’s homely, weather beaten face, 
aud that from that hour be was a pleasant- 
looking man. 

gut the strong man who lay beside 
them, he who should have withstood by 
far the greater hardship, slept on. 

For the wages of Sin is Death. 

I 

“Hiagn FaALuTin.’’—A_ paper in Cincin- 
nati was very wuch given to ‘ high- 
falutin’’ on the subject of “this great 
country,’”? until a rival papor somewhat 


| modified its continual bounce with the 


following burlesque: 
“This is a glorious country! It has 


“longer rivers and more of them, and they 
| are muddier and deeper, and run fastor, 


fortably as he could, «1 lied to you, but I | 
loved you, and looked on until I couldn’t | 
| stand it any longer’’ (he had to stop to 


catch bis breath) ‘1 was crazy, maybe, 


but | couldn’t help it—and, maybe, I’m | 


crazy yet. Kut now it’s over with us—it’s 
our last journey, and we’ve made the run- 
ning—can you forgive me?” 

He had leaned over ner as he said this, 
his voicé growing more feeble as he went 
on. Her lips parted, but no sound came 
from thei. 

‘“hivre’s the letter,’ hecontinued feebly, 
and he placed a little folded paper in her 
open band, ‘1 snatched it.’”’ He could 
say no more, and sank back. 

lier little fingers closed tightly upon 
the paper—it was the note she bad 
written and left for ber father; and then, 
although she couid move neither hand 
nor foot, she knew what Medicine Kend— 
and what Kima—would think. As they 
lay it bappened that Jack was to the 
windward; Lo recognizsd the fact and 
would have moved so that his body shel- 
tered bers, but bis limbs wero powerless 
—it was too late. And 80, sido by side, 
this 1ll-assorted couple fell asleep. 

Aud although his eyes stood open, they 
did not see the morning break a little 
later; nor did they Know that all day the 
sun smiled down upon bem, as 18 11s 
wont upon the just and upon the unjust— 


upon the living and the dead, 
* . * * * * 

When Elma opened the door of Jack 
Downs’ house, be of course found the 
place empty. Trying torelignt the lamp, 
he fouud tbat it had realiy burnt itself 
out, and had needéd only tne #lightest 
concussion to extinguish the dying flame, 

Tbe night was weil advanced towards 
inorning when he end bis companions 
turned for Lome; and, why I know rot, 
tuey elected to go back by way of the 
pass. 

On account of the depth of snow they 
did not ride, but walked and led their 
horses, picking their way slong under 
the biutls, where in places the ground 
wes bare of snow in patches intersected 
by heavy drifts. 

Elma, who led ths party, was vowing 
Gire vengeance apow upon Jack Downs 
pon bis wife woerever and when- 
Kut when, 


and wu 
ever Le should thod therm. 
neck of the pass, he did really 


near the 
(iustas be had 


come upon them logethe 
wisbed)—in truth he nad Leerly 
started violently 


fallen 
over their bodics—he 
lled up bis Companions 

f them threw #@ light upon 


back and ca 
) i 
ai thought 


A* One Oi 
Molly’ sweet upturned face 


and rise bigher, and make more noise, 
and fall lower, and do more damage than 
anybody else's rivers. It bas more lakes, 
and they are bigger, and deeper, and 
clearer, and wetter than those of any 
other country. Our railcars are bigger, 
and run faster, and pitch off the track 
oftener, and kill more people than ail 
other rail-cars in this end every other 


| country. Our steamboats carry Ligger 
loads, are longer and broader, burst their | 
| boilers oftener, and send up their pas 


sengers higher, and the captains swear 
harder than steamboat captains in any 
other country. Our men are bigger, and 
longer, and thicker, can fight harder and 
faster, and drink more bad whisky. and 
chew more bad tobacco, than those of any 
other country. Our ladies are richer, 
prettier, dress finer, spend mor6 money, 
break more hearts, wear shorter crosses, 
and kick up generally toa groater extent 
than all other ladies in all other countries, 
Our children squall louder, grow faster, 
yet too expansive for their pantaloons, 
and become twenty years old sooner by 
some6 months than any other children of 
any other country on the @arth.” 
Ne 

Cacao,—Cacao is @ small evergreen tree, 
like our epple, growing from fifteen to 
forty-five feet high, is a native of tropical 
America, but bas been introduced into 
Africa, where it has 6scaped f,0m cultiva- 
tion in some iocalitios, and may now be 
found growing wild. 

It bears a somewhat egy shaped pointed 
pod, furrowed into ten ridges, from five 
to twelve inches Jong, with a number of 
seeds buried in asweet pulp. It ts from 
the seeds that is derived the nutritive fat, 
about tfty percent, of the whole, which 
is used #8 a food both iv the fresh and 
dried state, 

toasted and divested of their husks, 
they are known a4 “cacao nibs;’? ground 
into a pasteand sweetened and thavored, 


they yield “chocolate,” thé tmaost import 
ant product of the tree; the nibs sions, 
either ground or unground, or in @ crude 
paste, yield “cacao,” erroneously called 
feocon; with the oil thoroughly ex- 
trected, the dried powder yields “broma,” 
the husks alone furnish an article known 
ae Sencao #belIS;’ while the oi! from the 
weds is known a8 “cacao butter,’” which, 
with @ chocolale like taste apd odor, is 
eolid at ordinary temperature, and is ured 
for soap4, poumatum#, Suppositories, and 
lik6 purposes. 


ad 


The cacao-tree, like the nutmeg anda 


number of other tropical prowths, pro 
duces a curious lo pression, from the fact 


that the flowers and pods, growSdirectiy 


out of the bark of the truink and branches 
mit y will tany sta: k4, apd not at 
f na 
— > ole 
nat 
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Scientific and Useful. 


PLATINUM, Platinum can be = sold- 
ered like other metals, The parts to be 
soldered must be made clean, and a thin 
electro deposit of copper made upon the 
surface, when it can be soldered with tio. 


NERVOUS HKADACHE.—A vibrating hel- 
met, for the cure of nervous headaches, 
has been devised by a French physician, 

_Itis constructed of slips of steel, putin 
| Vibration by a small electro-motor, which 
makes 600 turns a minute. The sensation, 
which is described as not unpleasant, pro- 
duces drowsiness; the patient falis asleep 
under its influence, and awakes to find 
that the pain has ceased, 


To HarDEN WAX.—To barden wax for 
mechanical uses, melt the wax and add to 
it hot calcined plaster or any of the ochres, 
| previously heated. The amount used de- 
pends upon the quality of the wax. The 
addition of resin will increase the hard- 
ness, This mixture can be cast, wrought 
with a knife, chisel, or a saw, or turned in 
alathe In fact, it can be used fora va- 
riety of useful purposes, 


A New ARRANGEMENT, —On the London 
district railway, by an automatic mechan- 
int, the name of each station is now 
shown in every carriage before the station 
is reached. ‘This was made necessary by 
the fuct that on the stations themselves 
the name# are completely lost by the ade 
vertisements that cover the wali«, yet the 
cost of the improvement is to be met by 
surrounding (he names that are shown by 
the machine with more advertisements, 


AkMon CLAD Timpen.—A Baltimore in 
ventor has bit upon the idea of making 
| armor clad timber, He takes any piece ot 
liuiber, it seen, its shape or size being of 
no consequence, and, having laid athin 
sheet of nietal on oneof its surtaces, passes 
it through a series of rollers, which is said 
lo fasten the tinnver and metal immovably 
tovelher. tle claims that woo | so treated 
is proot agai: st tire, water and vermin, 
It is covered with throe coats of paint, and 
in OStimmated lo cost one cent por square 
foot, 


Farm and lbarden, 


PURNIV Sruours,—It .6 state] that the 
Swede turnip placed in comparatively 
wart cellars in the fallc«f the year will 
}eend out sp outs, which, when cooked, 
aréeqtial to the best asparagua; and, in 
some paris of the Old World, it is becom- 
ingarecu’ar pearl of good gardening to 
pul away «few turnips for supplying the 
article during the winter season, 


Suker. -Expoeriments show that sheep 
of seven to Len months old can be made to 
palo 1 pounds for every 100 pounds of dl 
gestibie inaterial cous immed, while those of 
IS months eld will maken gain of bute 
pounds, It is difficult to get # profit from 
feeding old sheep, and any sheep can be 
made to gvaln as touch in 10 weeks aa i« 
usually done in tive months, There is but 
One Way LO BUCCHsA 

Hino ScAikihs.—The stuffed calico cata, 


nade of print cioth stau.ped with the pic- 


ture Of @ taboy and stullod with cotton 


inte quite «a ieike counterfoit Of the ani- 
mal, which weroa amon toy with chiid- 
ror a [Ow years “ay have been puttoa 


novel use jaleiy in Lineoln County, Me, 
Pho farmers have fastened the calico cates 
up among the branches of their fruit trees, 


and itis #a'd they wiost efloctualiy scare 


away predatory birds, It would seem the 
idea could be nuded into lhe inaKning of 
“}ifelike stuflod catico Luutainen far use as 
searecrows io cornfiel is and melon 


pat hiGe 


Meso CULTURE, Many torists 
have lou { that they can yntOine ralsing 
patires aad flowers for itting tn the 
Sami6 houses, and iu this way make a 
doubie profit trom the same amount of 
wiass (sually, these coinbined houses 


have een roses and muse roouis, OF Carna- 


tions and inushroomis; DUuLeévVon lhe voege- 
table yvrowors are ! a nding that they 
" ue adoubie ero; n this way In 
I 4 f the pontr tis found very 
pu titu ‘ aixe ¢t matoes Uu ler Ki asS 
A 1 itis ! tha I toes and must 
» 
a od . > 
‘ 
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self-Oecupled. 
Amony those ‘hints for books’? which 


Dickens look in manuscript! there is one, 


of the man whose vista 


and a KO mul one, 


is alwaye slopped up by the image of 
himself; who looks down a@ long walk, 
anu cannot eee round himeell, or over 


himself, or beyond himself, who is al- 
waye blocking up his own way, and for 
whom it would be such a good thing i 
he could knock himself down, 

Speaking of a certain reserve that. is 
necessary when talk of 
and our own concerns, Adam Smith ob- 
the 


com- 


we ourselves 
serves that for want ol this reserve 
one half of mankind make bad 
pany to the other. Swift, his essay 
on conversation lays stress on par- 
ticular as weil as yeneral fault, the talk- 


it 
that 


ing always about oneself the habit 
some indulye of running over, without 
ceremony, the history of heir ives, re- 


lating the aonals even of their diseases, 
with the several symptoms and circum 
stances of them, and enur. erating the 
hardships and injustice they have sat 
fered in Jove, or in jaw, 

Others, ayain, make a vanily of te 
ing their faults; they are the strangest 
men in the world; they 
semble, they own itis a tolly, they have 
lost abundance of advantages by it; but, 
if you give them the world, they cannot 
help it, there is something in their na- 
ture that and 
atraint—‘twith many other 
the same attitude’ 


cannot dis 


Inaincerily cou 
insufferable 


—of such 


abhors 
topics of . 
mighty importance is every man to him- 
self, and ready to think he is to others 
There is a perverse but common habit 
of viewing things not for themselves, 
but solely as they suggest opportunity 
of display and can be twisted into an 
occasion for thrusting seif forward. 

A yreat deal of the folly of the world, 
observes an essayist op the subject, con- 
sists in people thinking themselves wiser 
than all the rest of mankind, 
they are too 
preoccupied by themselves to entertain 
the claims of others, or to ot 
merit outeide their personal conscious- 
ners, “As vanity think- 
ing of itself, it follows, being the trane- 
parent thing it is, that it always ex- 
clusively talks of self, and brings every- 


because 
curiously 


possessed and 
CONCEIVE 


is always 


thing round to self."’ This is juatly 
enough deemed its really intolerable 
characteristic. 

The vain man may fourish himsclt 


before our eyes in whatever aspect he 
pleases, and our lemper remains serenely 


indulgent; itis the extreme tension in 
which he holds our civility while we 
have to listen that is the rea! trial: it 
is the “insufferable proxim.ty’’ of a 
being who, in the vast world of in 
terests, and in the presence of our par- 
ticular interests, will ho!d us inexorably 
xed to the concerns, the aets and the 
sayings of bis own “‘vain and iff 
Kelf 

AT 6 ria 
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it from entering into the very texture of | CONFIDENTIA 
character and helping to make it true 
and strong. 


fancy admittedly drive some people into 
it who have a willingness to talk, and 
yet so little perception of things out of 
themselves that nothing apart from 
their own routine of sensation presents 
itself to say. But vanity is of course 
in most cases the eading motive. And 
& very tiresome next neighbor at dinner 
ie the man of whom we know nothing, 
but who tells us of his ‘“‘prospects, his 
antecedents, his chances, his family 
aflaire, his antagonisme and rivalries, 
his articles, his verses, hia pamphieta, 
his inventious’—who is tethered to 
himself, but has you well in hand too, 
By some estimates, however, scarcely 
less unpleasant is the seif-occupation ot 
morbid To be al- 
ways thinking about your manners, 18 
not the way to make them yood, because 
the very perfection of manners is not to 
think about The essence of 


self-consclousuers, 


yourself, 


| social intercourse being the inte rchange 





of ideas they actually in the 
minds of the speakers, the «xcelience of 
it, it is argued, must consist in complete 
you recede 
de- 


as ATine 


unconsciousness; the farther 
from and tl! are 
yrees—-however clever y 
tion, the les# you have of the nature of 


that nfinite 


ert 
ur conversa- 
a companion and the more of a book; 80 
that consciousness is the specitic poison 
of that which is the very essence of con- 
versation. ‘All self 
isso amiable that unconsciousness seems 


disregard of {oo 
to be almost a virtue.”’ 

Thackeray shrewdly maintained (hat? 
it is only a few men wiv attain situ 
plicity in early life; if this man has his 
conceited self-importance to be caced of, 
that other has his conceited ba-htulnuess 
to be takcou of him. 
disquiet which you try te bode, and you 
put ona haughty guarded manner, you 
are suspicious Cf the goodwill of the 
company round about you, or of the 
estimation in which they hold you, and 
you therefore sit mum at table—iti> not 
“put yourself forward.”’ 


eul ou havea 


your piace to 
You are thinking of yourself, that is; 


you sre suspicious about that personage 


aud everybody else; “*\hat is, you are 
frank; that is, you are not weil-ored; 
thatis. you are not avreeable.’? Doe- 


tor Channing expatiates in his letters on 
he calls the mystery of ditlidence 

ay oat first sight an indication of sel- 
fittiness, a prool that a man is busy al- 
ways with himself, anxious how he shall 
be viewed, 

The rational moral pro- 
posed for overcoming it Consists in selfs 


what 


and mod: 


culture and self respect; in resolving to 
be, to seem, worthy of regard; in 
estimating ourselves wisely, and feel ng 


het 


| that others’ judgments make us neither 


| better 
| vetful by taking a 


, tural development.”’ 


nor worse: in becominy self-for- 
zenerous interest in 
others, 

We improve, insists, without in 
tending, without knowing it, by mere 


he 


intercourse with great miods; and per- 


haps d 


irect effort is chiefly important as 
preparing us for these more vreatly-per- 
vadinyg influences, for the best yvrowth 
is that which we do not rigidly deter- 
mine, and there should be accordingly a 
wise abandoument of ourselves to good 
influences, 

‘We must not too anxiously seek self- 
formation, This may prevent free, na- 
There may be, on 
hie showing, & nervousness about spirit- 
ual as well as physical health, a killing 
of our strength by medicine, a want of 
trust in wholesome ailment, air, exer- 
cise and light. 


il 


A 


JusT as the seed that is sown in the 
earth reproduces its own kind, not 
merely once or twice, but a bundred- 


fold, so every thought and act tends to 
repeat iteelf and bring forth a harvest 
of its own, This is a consequence which, 
if for evil, never cau be escaped, and, if 


tor good, never will disappoint. A fraud 


may cscape cLe¢ i DO art can 
Keep it from suliyit Lhie harack and 
adit { ms A g ] ent 
4 r . 4 
4 at \ 
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You are well off when you are ina 
healthy neighborhood, with enough to 
eat and drink, acomfortable, well-venti- 
lated apartment to sleep in, and you 
are paying all your expenses and laying 


up something—even slowly—for a rainy , 


day, and, in addition to all this, acquir- 
ing knowledve and etrengthening your 
character. Young men whose situation 
combines a!] the preceding advantages 
should be very cautious about exchang- 
ing such a certainty unless it be for an- 
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MABEL.--Tbheé cavy is a sma)! anim 
like the guinea-pig. It isa rodent, havin . 
very short tail, or none at all, and bearty 
some likeness toa pig. Itis a native of An 
erica. j 


T KR. M.—Practically, every point | 
the circumference of a wheel in motion ro 
els with the same velocity; but, in theory, sup 
posing the earth to be a sphere, the top of th 
wheel will pass over a longer arc than the 
bottom inthe same time, on the same prin 
ciple thata man's head travels farther than 
his feet in traveling over the arc of « Circle 
hence, as the top of the wheel goes over 
greater distance than the bottom tn ANY given 


| time, the top must travel at a greater spec q 


other certainty. Happiness does not de- | 


pend upon great wealth so much as it 
does upon independence and intellectual 
and moral culture. 


TRUE good breeding is always in- 
clined w torm a favorable judgment, 
and to vive 
actuated by worthy motives. 
not wish or seem to know, more about 
people than they themselves desire 
should be known; bul it is always pre- 


It does 


than the bottom 

LIRIANFA.—Tbe pbras> “casting out 
devils,” as used in the Scriptures, was a form 
of expression sulted to the time and the peo 
ple in relation to which it was used. aj) ut 


' terances of this class have been adapted to 


others the credit of being | 


pared, when necessary, LO take an ip-| 


terest in the affairs of others, while self 
is not auflered to obtrude unduly. Ina 
superior it never reminds an inferior, by 
tone or gesture, of his position; in an 
inferior it never apes equality. 


Tuk habit of talking 
people rather than of things opens the 
way to abuses we miyht check witha 
word if we would. If the art of con- 
versation were taught and encouraged 


detestable of 


the state and stage of developement. Thus 
Joshua commanded the sun to stund still, a) 
though, 48 @ matter of fact, the sun did not 
move, The ideas prevalent among a people 
must be utilized in teaching them. The peo- 
ple belleved in possession by spirits, and so 
thie form of expression was employe4 

W osNIAKOWSKA —The Shakers were an 
outgrowth from the Society of Friends {y 
Manchester about one hundred and twenty 
years ago. They came to America in con. 
sequence of a vision which Ann Lee—"'Mother 
Aun’'—their first leader, had. There are stt}| 
more than a dozen COommunistic settlements 


| iu the State adopting the Shaker faith; but we 


are not aware of any settlement in England 
Among their beliefs are the leadership of wo. 


| men, perfect chastity, spiritual perfection, 


as it should be, were we as far advanced | 


in civilization as we believe ourselves, 
we should get rid of the incubus of per- 
sonality, apd with it of a yreat deal of 


ing destruction of small treacheries aud 
unnoted dishonor, 


THERE are four characters in those 
sit under the 


mud—a sponge, a funnel, a strainer and 


who 


a bolt-sieve—a sponge, which sucks up 


present-day revelation, 
priestly duty of labor,” 
goods. 

LEo ©. K.—The phrase ‘tin Chancery” 
applies to the trust under which the es. 
tate it held. Some question has arisen as 
to the distribution of a property, or there is 
delny until some Iffe expires, or a certaip 
lease falls in, or some minor comes of age. 
Meanwhile the Court of Chancery acts as 


the “sacred and 
and community of 


| trustee in managing the property, and moneys 


| the matter, 


Wise, says the Tal- | 


all; a funnel, which lets in here and lets | 


oul there; a strainer, which lets out the 
wine and keeps back the dregs; a bolt- 
sieve, which jets out the chal! and 
keeps back the flour. 

THOSE persons who creep into the 
hearts of most people—who are chosen 
as the companions of their softer hours, 
aud their reliefs from care and anxiety 
—are never persons of shining qualities 
or stroug virtues, It is rather the soft 
ureen of the soul on which we reat our 
eyes that are fatigued with beholding 
more glaring objects. 





Hore is a vigorous principle; it is 
furnished with light and heat to advise 
aud execute; it sets the head and heart 
to work, and animates a man to do his 
utmost. And thus, by perpetually push- 
ing and assurance, it puts a difficulty 
out of COuntenance, and makes a seem- 
ing impossibility vive way. 


THE unfaithful man is an eneiny to 
his neighbor and an enemy to society, 
but a far worse enemy to himself. He 
may rob them of money, of time, of 
happiness, of their rights; but he robs 
himself of character, which more 
valuable than all the rest. 


is 


OUR hopes are usually bigger than the 
enjoyment can satisfy; and an evil long 
feared, besides that it may never come, 
is many times more painful and trouble- 
some than the cvil itself when it comes, 


UNHAPPY is he who de-irea to die so 
long as there remains to him one 8a :ri- 
fice to make, one joy to create, troubles 
to prevent, tears to dry. 


PATIENCE is a very 


sometimes, for there 


ditfocult grace 
are nO music and 
banners, no sudden enthusiasm to bs 


ar 
“al 


one along her heavenly 


train 


| younger women, 


due to the estate are paid into court. If you 
have an interest in the estate, a. solicitor can 


undeserved obloquy, and the burrow- | *¢ rtain for you at any time how the matter 


The length of time that cases run on 
is scmetines very great: but, it the business 
is ripe for adjudication, an applicatiin can at 
any time be wade to the Court to proceed in 
Such an application can be made 
atthe suitof any interested party, You must 
consult # solicitor; there is no other way of 
proceeding. 

Dysart — We bave no words to express 
our loathing of the men—countless in number 
—who keepup engxgements with women tor 
many yeurs, thus absorbing their affections 
and thoughts during the best part of their 
lives,and whothen, when youth is gone and 
svlituriness remains for the woman if she 
should remain unmarried, cast her off, tail to 
fulfil the obligations acknowledged for years, 
and possibly tura for companionship to 
We should be sorry to as- 
sume that your lover is # scoundre) of this 
description, but the ouly alternative is the 
one we bave stated—namely, that some fore- 
boding of trouble, for you as well as for him- 
self, or some haunting whim has taken pos 
session of him, and that his better and real 
feelipgs are overlaid and warped by these 
broodings. In e«ither case it is better to come 
to a Clear understanding. Why do you not 
seek nn interview? 

PorTRY —The song you ask for will be 
found in the fifth volume of Tennyson's 
works, Idylis of the King, ‘Merlin and VE 
vien."’ 

It is the little rift within the Inte 


That by and by will make the music mute 
And, ever widening, slowly stlence all. 


stands 


Vivien is the embodiment of a cunning, beau- 
tiful, and false woman, who by her entangle 
ments seduces and puts to shame # wise man 
who half suspects but dallies with her. In 
history and fable she is a parallel of Delilab 
with Samson, Cleopatrn with Antony, Dei 
nira with Hercules. The burden of her song 
is the burden of the song of all false women, 
“Trust me not atall,or ailinall.” By trust 


_ing her Merlin reveals his secret to her, and 


teaches her to bind him in his own enchant 
nents. Thus his own acquirements become 
his rain. 

VioLet —We expect that when you be 
gin to think closely about your question, 
“Which do the most good in the wor)d—mar 
ried or unmarried women?" you will find tne 
comparison exbibits an almost ludicrous dis- 
proportion. A large amount of the good done 
by women is frrespective of their being mar: 
ried or single, For example, a woman may do 
yood by stinply walking along the street with 
an air of kindness, sweetness, grace. 
There are wouen whose appearance w il] cause 
of refinement to ready togive 
But that is irrespective of whether 
is married You may not 
blessing. T° 


and 


ali nen fee) 


thanks, 


the lady or single 


know which, and yet feel the : 
make your compartson fairly you must wernt 
nate all usefulness that is independe! tof wile 
hood or spinsterhood; and you must not - 
whether most good comes tothe wo tt —, 
women who happen to be married oT = 
tot single, but whether st _ 
asenti through spinet { 
P t w 
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We parted where the shadows crept 
Along the valley, damp and chill, 

And low the walling breezes swept 
Around the solitary hill; 

And love was beaten back with Pride 
With angry word and bitter speech, 

Till, pausing where the paths divide, 
We turned in silence each from each. 


Dear, lay thine hand in mine once more, 
In perfect trust of heart and mind; 

Turn to the happier days before— 
Leave we the darker hours behind, 

From Life's dark Path new hopes are born, 
The jarring discords slowly cease; 

And through an ever-brightening morn 
Sweet Love walks hand in hand with Peace. 


Captain. Rooke. 


BY 








F. M. F, 





vanishing nineteenth century can 

boast of many triumphs, scientific 
and otherwise, over a similar period to- 
wards the close of the eighteenth, but in 
one respect at least our ancestors in those 
days had a decided advantage over us, 
When they bad to travel from one part of 
the country to the other they could make 
the journey a highly pleasurably excur- 
sion, instead ofa dull rapid flight over 
iron roads, imprisoned in a close com part- 
ment with balf a dozen strangers. 

They could accomplish the distance in 
leisurely fashion in their own carriages or 
in post-chaises, stopping to admire the 
scenery or visit sports of interest, and en- 
joying the piquant excitement of possible 
encounter with the atill-existing knights 
of the road, who were invariably courteous 
to ladies. 

Now it befell ona pleasant May day in 
tbe year of grace 17—that the young lady 
who was mistress of Greatorex Manor en- 
tered ber carriage at ber own door, for the 
purpose of traveling to London, in order 
to visit some friends during the gay month 
of balls and entertainments, 

Her own horses would take her two 
stages on the road, and sbe would post the 
remainder of the distance, as she meant 
to travel through the night, sleeping com- 
fortably in ber barouche, ber maid having 
been sent on in advance with the luggage. 

Fair and bright as the spring itself, Cicely 
Greatorex made a charming picture in her 
tight fitting riding babit—the traveling 
costume of ladies in her day—with a hat 
and feathers poised on the masses of her 
fair hair drawn bigh over a cushion; in 
her hand she oarried a gold-moanted 
switch, on the end of which she now and 
then benevolently fixed a cake and handed 
it out through the carriage window to her 
old coachman. 

A very free and independant young lady 
she was, though only two and-twenty— 
for her parents lay at rest in the family 
vault, and no brother or sister existed to 
dispute her rights as soleand absolute po- 
sessor of the old manor and all its depen- 
dencies. 

The shades of evening were falling by 
the timethey had passed the second stage 
of the journey— where her own h¢ rees bad 
been left, and were proceeding onward 
witb a pair of posters. 

The rural road was none 
Deep ruts swayed the heavy carriage from 
side to side, and the tall trees of the wood 
through which they were passing obscured 
the faint light that lingered in the dark- 
ling sky. The coachman did not perceive 
that he was skirsing a deep and wide 
ditch on one side, and toavoid a fallen tree 
on the other he went too near the edge, 


|.) vaniahing these last years of the 


, bis eyebrows gaing up almost into bis wig 


in his perplexity. “We cannot go another 
step with these poor beasts, Madam 
Greatorex.”’ 

“No, thatis plain enough,’ said Cicely, 
“and you could not get the carriage out of 


| the ditch without help, though ido not 





of the best. | 


tne ponderous carriage tuppled right over, | 


and in another moment the horses were 
on their backs in the ditch, struggling with 
their legs kicking in the air. 

The coachman had sprung off involun- 
tarily, in time tosave himself, and stood 


half dazed on the road, with his cocked bat — 


and wig somewhat discomposed on bis 
head, and his long whip in his hand. His 
thought was for bis lady, but little active 
Cicely made no difficulty in scrambling 


think it is much the worse, it went over 
80 easily.’’ She pondered for a moment, 
then looking arcund her she exclaimed: 
‘Stay! is not this Winton Wood ?” 

“Ah, that it be,” said Jasper. 

“Then all is weil. Weare within a wile 
of the hall, and I can go and ask Mre, 
Winton to take me in for the night. She 
will be delighted, and I shall like to see 
her, 80 there is no difficulty at all about it 
As to you, Jasper, you must get these poor 
horees back tothe post-house as best you 
can, and inthe morning you must bire 
another pair and some meu to help you 
to right the carriage, and then you must 
come to fetch me at Winton Hail.” 

Jasper remarked to himself sotto voice 
that there never wassuch a clever dam- 
sel as his young madam, butaloud he only 
sald: 

“Sure and I can do your bidding, mad- 
am; still, bean’t you afeared to walk 
through the wood by yourself, my dear 
lady, there might be bogies.” 

“Not a bit of it,’ sue said laughing; “il 
I meet any bogies l'ilrap them over the 
head with my switch; itis all right, Jas- 
per, it isa lovely night and I shail enjoy 
my walk; you go your ways avd I shall 
gO mine.’’ 


And with a compassionate pat on the 


drooping heads of the two poor horses, 
Cicely started off with her springing step, 
telling the coachman as she bade him gooa- 
night to be sure and bring tne carriage 
for her as early as he could the next morn- 
ing. 

The walk was in truth very pieasant in 
the mild night air. Soon she emerged on 
the high road, and a few minutes more 
brought her toa small side gate in her 
friend’s park which would lead her by a 
short cut to the door of Wintoa Hall. It 
never occurred to Cicely to antitipate that 
Mrs. Winton might not be home, 

She was an elderly lady who did not 
leave her own house from one year’s end 
to the other, and to Miss Greatorex's cer- 
tain knowledge she had not been absent 
for at least ten years. 

It so bappened, however, that Mra, 
Winton had received tidings a tew days 
before that her only son, an officer of the 
king's bc dy guard, had been struck down 
by the falling sickness, and she at once 
sta ted for London to nurse him through 
it, and remain with bim till be wae quite 
strong again if hia life was spared. 

Anticipating a long absence she had 
taken all her servants with her excepting 
her old housekeeper, who had noi slept a 
night out of Winton Hall for fifiy years, 
aod who did not mind remaining alone in 
it as a caretaker. 

Arrived at the front dvor Misa ‘ireat 
orex gave a long sounding energetic 
knock upon it, which was very speedily 
answered. 

The door was opened, bat not at ali 
widely, and the head ofa man was thrust 
cut, looking very keenly at the new- 
comer. Cicely gazed at him astonished, 
he was #0 unlike ber friend’s staid grey- 
headed but‘er, and when, seeing only a 
young girl before him, he threw the door 
open, his appearance was still more un- 


| like what she 6x pected to see, 


He had long shaggy hair falling from 
under arakisin-lookiog cap, a fierce sinister 
expression, and he wore a sort of haunting 
costume instead of Mrs. Winton’s livery. 
Cicely, however, quickly concluded that 
for s0me reason one of tLe under game- 
keepers was assisting in the house, and 
made known ber errand without delay. 

“My carriage bas been upset in Winton 
Wood and the borses are too much burt to 
go on, 80 | have cowe to ask Mra, Winton 
to give me a night's lodging. Il hope she 
is well. I am Miss Greatorex.”’ 

Again the man looked fixedly at her, 


"while a peculiar simile pessed over Lis lips, 


out of the carriage window, and shaking | 


her skirta free of all entanglement she 
soon stood unharmed by her retainer’s 
side. 

“The poor horses,’”’ she exclaimed, ‘‘see 
to them ut once, Jasper,’’ and she straight- 
way aided him with all her might in the 
difficult task. It was impossible to extri- 
cate them without cutting the traces to 
pieces, and when at last they were got out 


ofthe ditch and dragged somehow 
the road was seen that [ h were! 
ng and seriously in) ired, wh was 
cieariy hopelessly lamed., 
‘Whatever be we to do? said aed | 


but bis only answer wasto raise a sliver 
whistle that hung round his neck and give 
a long shrill call by means of it, which 
was instantly responded to; the door uf 
what Cicely kuew to Le Mrs. Winton’s 
dining-room was flung wide open, and 
one of the handsomest men shé had é6ver 
seen in ber life caine strijing from it to- 
wards her. 

A gentleman 
garments of the mostc 


unimoistakeabiy clad in 


ywatiy material, and 


} i ’ aa ir - 
as he dovied Lis piulisa 4 | I 


EVENING POS? 


‘‘Miss Greatorex—cowme to ask a vight’s 


lodging from Mrs. Winton,’ said the man | 


at the door with an evil smile, but falling 
back with great respect before the new- 
comer, who was evidently bis superior. 

‘1 truast,’’ he said, in a singularly wual- 
cal voice, ‘it will not dissappoint you wo 
find that Mrs. Winton bas been obiiged to 
go to London on account of her son’s ill 
nets, and she has kindly allowed me the 
use of the Hall for a few days while | had 
to ve in the neighborhood on business. | 
regret that | have no lady here to assist 
mé in showing you every attention; buta 
suitable sleeping apartment will be im- 
mediately prepared for you, and if you 
will condescend to accept my poor hospi- 
tality, you may reat assured thet all due 
honor and respect will be paid to you.” 

Cicely feltthat she really had no aiter- 
native; she knew that (hero was not any 
house within a long distance where she 
could obtain a nighi’s lodging, and al- 
though it was a little awkward that there 
was no lady to receive her, she felt she 
might be quite at her ease with this court- 
ly gentleman, as he was afriend of Mra. 
Winton. 

‘**You are very kind,’’ she answered, ‘1 
fear I have no choice but to trespass on 
your hospitality, as lama very long way 
from wy own home, at Greatorex Manor; 
bat it will be only for thia one night; my 
coachman will bring my carriage for me 
early in the morning with another pair 
of horses,’’ 

“It cap only be a matter of regret that 
your honored visit will be so short,"’ re- 
plied the exquisitely polite gentleman, 
“Madam, I was just about to partake of a 
slight supper, might I bave the felicity of 
inducing you to share it with me?’ 

Cicely was nothing loth to accede to this 
polished request, forshe wasin truth ra- 
venously hungry, and her host extending 
a very delicate white hand gently grasped 
the tips of ber fingers and led her to the 
dining-room. 2 

There an excellent repast had boen pro- 
vided, mainly com posed of chickens which 
@ short time ago had been running around 
in Mrs. Winton’s poultry-yard, and some 
of the finest old wine outof her cellars was 
placed on the table, 

Two or three men, simularly attired to 
the one who had o; ened the door to ber, 
waited upon her and her hoat, and al- 
though it must be owned they did not ap. 
pear to be much accustomed to the duty, 
yet they acquitted themselves fairly well 
under the careful directions of thelr mas- 
ter. 

He meanwhile entertained his guest 
with very brilliant conversation; he spoke 
of London and the court, and appeared to 
be well acyuainted with the most promi- 
nent persons iv society. 

He discoursed on the modes and on 
belles-leltres, and repeated some new mad- 
rigais in the soft tones of his insinuating 
voice, and it must be owned that Cicely 
soon became greatly fascinated by hiuw,and 


thought she bad never in her life met so 
agreeable a gentleman. 
This impression was deepened when 


after supper he esked her if she was fond 
of music, and taking upa guitar which 
had been left in the room, he accompanied 
himself on it wolle be sang some pathetic 
love songs of unexceptionabie quality, 
witb a richness of inelody and sweetness 
of expression which quite captivated her 
SONOS, 

She passed the most delightful evening 
imaginable, She was by no means, a4 & 
rule, a susceptible young lady, aud had 
been wooed in vain by tnany. eligible suit 
or®, who much deatred to appropriate the 
comely heiress and her broad lands; but 
for the first thing in all her days she was 
entirely subjugated by the fascination vf 
her charming host. 

She regretted the swilt passing of the 
hours, when the 6vening deepening into 
night, obliged her from a sense of pro 
priety, unwillingly to intimates that it was 
time she retired to rest. He also 6x pressed 
his regret, but too respectful to 
week to detain her. 

He liguted # Wax 
precede 


Was 


asked to 
the 


rootb 


taper and 
her through 
door of her 


bo allowed to 
dark pessages to the 
Waiking in advance of 
way, shecould not but adimire 

athletic figure and the grace of his 
which 


herto light the 
his 


Inove- 


tall 


mente; arrived near the room she 


knew to be the most luxurious ip the 
house, he gave the light Into her hand, 6x 
pressed a hope that her slumbers might be 
ve ~ . au infant, and 
et "4 
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|} for ho was the 
|; among all the highway mona 
| the English roads at that time; 
| was he the most daring and 
| robbers, exercising unlimited control over 


0) 


Cloeiy went into her bedroom, where 
everything had been made ready for her, 
in a whirl of delight and excitement. Who 
could this enchanting personage be? she 
pondered; evideotiy a man of the first 
rank, accustomed to the highest society — 
a duke perhaps—bow glad she was sbe 
had met him! the acquaintance must not 
stop bere,and with that she began to 
comb out her long fair tresees and make 
ready for bed, as she had brought a little 
hand bag with her from her carriage con- 
taining all tollet necessaries. 

She did not burry herself, thinking over 
her pleasant adventure, Night was far 
advanced and all sounds had ceased in 
the house when at last she prepared to lie 
down. 

But just at that moment the tapestry 
moved, behind which she knew there was 
a door leading to the servants’ quarters, 
and from this entrance there emerged, to 
her great amazement, Mrs. Winton's old 
housekeeper, Benson, whoin she knew 
well. 

The poor woman sesmed to beina sad 
rlght, bercap was awry, her gray bair 
hung loose about her perturbed eounte- 
nance, and her eyes were red with weep- 
ing. 

“Why, Benson, is it you?’ exclaimed 
Cicely. “I thought you had gone to Lon- 
don with your mistress; but what in the 
world is the matter, you look quite 
scared ?’’ 

“And well l may be,’ she exclaimed 
flinging up ber arma, “after all I have 
gone through this dreadful day, and now 
to make bad worse, 1 find you, my poor 
young lady, dragged into this den of rob- 
bers.’’ 

“A den of robbers! Winton Hall! 
W hat can you possibly mean, Benson ?”’ 

“Ah, the villain’s deceived you finely, 
my poor young madam! I could see it, 
with all bia aire and graces; but you have 
&0t Into the hands of highwaymen. Ay! 
and the very worse there are on the road, 
They knew the mistross was away, and 
they broke into the house by the back en- 
trance, and took possession of everything 
valuable in it; they lockeu me up in my 
room at.d dared me to make a sound— 
they said they’d strangle ime if 1 did, and 
80 they would, sure enough, but they did 
not know there was a secret door to my 
roown, and when | heard your knock, 
madam, I slipped out and looked over the 
stairs hoping it was the soldiers come at- 
ter them, and when I saw it was you get. 
ting Into their clutches, | nearly &wooned; 
but I could no nothing till night came, 
and they were all snoring after their ca- 
rouse—and then | stole out to warn you; 
it drove ine nearly wild to see you going 
to supper 80 quietly with their infamous 
oaptain,’”’ 

Cicely stood transfixed with astoniah- 
ment for a few moments and felt horrified 
atthe ambush where sue had fallen; but 
when she recalled her host of the evening, 
the whole story seemed incredible, 

“But, Benson,” she exclalined, “are you 
sure there la no mistake? Hewasa most 
perfect gentleman with whom I had sup- 
per; surely itis impossibie that he could 
be a highwayinan.’”’ 

“Oouldn’t be,”’ sald the old woman, her 
voice rising toa shriek; ‘*hall I tell you 
who he is?—Captain Rooke, the eruel, 
murdérous viliain, and no on6 else!” 

“Captain Rooke 1" 

Cicely feil back in her chalr overcome 
with dismay. She knew the name well, 
notorious character 
who infested 
not only 
merciless of 


most 


all who were given upto the same inofe 
nous trade, bul his indomitable energy 
and cloveruess had enabled him to set all 
pursult at defiance, and his hands were 


not free frou the biocod of several poor 


, soldiers who had been sent out to capture 
| him from time to 


time. Added to this, 
his history and oriygiu gave bim a certain 
prestige which excited universal interest 
in ail his procesdings 

Every one who heard of him, and trem- 
bled at the sound of his was weil 
aware that he wasthe younger won of @ 
nobleman, who bad left his home in 
sequence ola quarrel with his 
taken to the road, both as a means of liv- 
Ing, and an outlet for the wild adventu- 
rous spirit that could not rest content In «a 


Das, 


oon- 
father, and 


quiet or decorous wmode of existence, 


The very sound of his name inspired 


terror in all whe heard it, allhough some 


traita of cl alry had bse reported of 
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died than shared his bread and salt if I 
had known it; but he seemed the very 
pink of courtesy and refinement. liow- 
ever, trom bis manner to-night, I do not 
think he will prevent me from going away 
to-morrow as soon as my carriage comes 
for me. 

“I will give notice to the authorities in 
the nearest town, Benson, 80 that they 
may send « troop to protect you, and clear 
the house of these villains—no doubt they 
will capture them all.” 

“Not a chance of that, madam,” said the 
old woman, ruefully; ‘they'll be off the 
firet moment they can inthe morning, 
and take their booty with them; did you 
nut see a lot of packages and boxes piled 
up in the ball? That is poor Madam 
Winton's plate, and every valuable they 
could lay their bands on; gold watches, 
jewels, checks, and even the silver cup 
mistress uses al ber meala!’’ 

“The scoundrels,” exclaimed Cicely; 
“wheta miserable homecoming it will be 
for poor Mra, Winton, to find her house 
eweptciean of all her precious goods. 
Well, there ta nothing to bedone to night; 
you muat stay with me, Benson, bolt and 
bar the doors.”’ 

“| do not believe as they'll molest you, 
madam; that vile Captain Kocke looked 
sweet enough upon you, I could see; but I 
can only stay till the sun rises; as soon as 
ite daylight these robbers wili be astir, 
and if they find out 1 been to de 
nounce thein to you, they'll strangle me 
an they said.”’ 

Cieely did not attempt to go to bed; she 
mat at the window al! night, watching 
eagerly for the dawn; at the first gieam of 
light, Benson slipped back to ber prison, 
and aboutan bour later Miss (ireatorex 
saw tober infinite relief the approach of 


have 


her carriage along the avenue, and heard | 
it drive up to the door; atonce she puton | 


her bat, threw the long train of her riding 
habit over her arm, and with the gold- 
mounted awiteh in her hand, she walked 
down into the hall. 

There sbe was met by her entertainer 
of the evening before, looking undeniably 
handsome and dignified, as with acharm- 
ing smile he bowed low belore her. 

“[ nee the carriage is come which is to 
deprive me of a lovely vision,”’ he said, 
‘but Madam (Cireatorex will, I hope, honor 
me with her sweet company to breakfast 
before proceeding on her way.”’ 

Cicely looked round and saw they were 
all alone, none of the robber band being 
near, and then gave free vent tothe pas 
sion of scorn and indignation which pos 
sessed ber. 

“Captain Rooke,’’ she said, in a clear 
ringing voice, “if I bad known who you 
were last night, | would sooner have cut off 
my own right band than sat down to table 
witha man whose hands are stained by 
deeds of blood and infamy, a robber, an 
assassin, living on rapine and theft. How 
can you—how can you,'’ she continued, 
stamping her little foot on the ground, 
“you the descendant of noble ancestors; 
born toan unsullied name which never 
was tarnished till you disgraced it; how 
ean you degrade the very manhood within 
you by a low life of crime and treachery.” 
She could not goon, palpitating as she was 
from anger and excitement 

The man before her had grown crimson 
to the temples, but he could not help ad 
wiring the dauntioss girl as she flung her 
scornful words in his very face; there was 
sowething in her look, her voice, which 
restrained bis passionate temper, although 
no one had ever so denounced him with 
juapunity. 

“You are severe, Madam (;reatorex,’’ be 
maid hoarsely, ‘but you do not know the 
excuse ] had for taking to this life. My 
father cast me out, and told ine never to 
cross bis threshold again. Ifeven he had 
given me money to support me, how 
could | have taken it from a man who had 
insulted me? Homeless, penniless, what 
course was open to ine but the free life of 
the read.”’ 

“You might bave gone asa sailor before 
the mast, or as a private in the army; you 
might bave broken stones by the wayside 
or you wight have died! better death than 
dishonor,” and with burning cheeks 
in her fery indignation, while her dainty 
head was carried bigh witha baughty ges 
ture, she turned ber beck on him and 
walked swiftly to the outer door. He fol 
ned it for herin si- 
the steps and 


lowed and hastily oO] 
leue ’, then she went down 
entered ber carriage. ‘Drive on, Jasper,’ 
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took not the aslightest notice of him, and 
in a moment she was born swiftly away 
out of bis aight. 

Now it would require some one better 
instructed than we arein the vagaries of 
the feminine nature to account for the fact, 
that when Cloely (jreatorex found herself 
well away from Winton Hall and its 
strange occupants, a great change passed 
over ber expressive face; the bright color 
faded trom her cheeks, her clear blue 
eyes became diin with tears, and in an- 
other moment she bent her head on ber 
clasped hands and sobbed as if her heart 
would break, whila through her troubled 
spirit there stole, in softest melody, the 
sweet refrain of one of the pathetic love 
songs bbe bad heard the night before from 


the matchless voice of ber courteous un. | 


known host, 
* * * * * * 


Morethan two years bad passed away. 
A good deal of the time had been spent by 
Cicely on the Continent, accompanied by 
anaunt who acted as her chaperou, and 
she had now come back to spend a few 
weeks in London in that lady’s house. 
Many suitors had sought to win the 
wealthy and beautiful heiress during those 
years, but always in vain, though she 


ing which prompted her to disiniss them, 








mere wish to know iné, a% you say he 
does ?”’ 

“That I cannot tell,’ replied the lady. 
‘‘Perbaps he was attracted by your win- 
some face: but the very minute he saw 
you enter the room, he came and asked 
mé to present him to you. Ah! and he is 
coming towards us!” 

Cicely looked up to see a splendidly 
handsome man dressed in faultless even- 
ing costume, who stood deferentially be 
fore ber as her friend introduced them. 
He asked if he might have the honor of 
her band for the next dance, and as she 
agreed, he raised his head, which he had 
held somewhat lowered, and she saw the 
clear cut features and teautiful hazel eyes 
she remembered so well; in an instant she 
knew him. 

She caught her breath while the hot 


‘color flew into her face, but Lord Lismere 


had taken her bhandand led her towards 
the dance circ!6. She saw that he had re- 
cognized her as perfectiy as she had re. 
membered him, while his ccuntenance 
was singularly grave and almost mourn- 
ful, and he maintained a compete silence 
which she bad uot the courage to break, 
recollecting wilh great dismay the burn- 
ing words of contumely and reproach 


| ich & st addressed this state 
could not heresif have explained the feel- | whico she had last addressed to 


one and all; only she knew that never | 


did any man speak words of love to her 
without the echo coming back, a8 aa un- 
dying memory, of the plaintive refrain 
that sinote on her heart with its entranc- 
ing melody that eventful evening at Win- 
ton Hall, 

She had gone to France immediately af- 
terwards, and knew nothing of what had 
happened tothe robber band. As #& mat- 
ter of fact the gang had boven broken up 
at once after her adventure. 

Mrs. Winton had foung to her great sur- 
prise that the packages 
plate and valuables, made uy» for removal 
by tbe highwaymen, bad notafver all been 
taken frou ber house. 

Everything she pots:ssed was found in 
tact, and the housekeeper had 
nothing but ber first alarm. Then it be- 
came known that Captain Rooke bad com- 


pletely disappeared, and his followers, 
disorganized and quarrelling among 
themselves, was for the most part cap- 


tured and duly hanged, as was the cus 
tom of the times, 

There was # greal bali at the house of a 
distinguished lady, who was an intimate 
friend of Cicely’s and she wes among the 
guests, looking lovely in hor rich dress 
with soft white feathers waving over her 
pretly hair. 

She bad danced one 
on ap ottoman, when the lady of the house 
came and sat down beside her, 

“There isa gentioman here who 
ticularly wishes to be introduced to jou, 
Cicely,’’ she said, “and he would have 
come with me now only he was 
stopped by the prince who 
speak with him. Have you ever heard of 
him— Lord Lismere ?’’ 

“The name seews familiar to me, but | 
do not remember where I have heard it,’’ 
she answere i, 

“Well, Lord Lismere isa great favorite 
in society, and he has bad a romantic his- 
tory, though the full details of it are not 
quite understood. His father—now dead 
was known to boa man of Violent 
teu per; be had a deadly quarrel with his 
son, Who was a very high-spirited young 
nan and quite in the right, I believe, in 
the matter on which they differed, but the 


most 


| wiil not detsin you very long. 


containing her 


ly nobleman. 

They went through the dance without a 
syliable spoken between them, but when 
it was over Lord Lismere said courteously 
though firmly: 

‘Miss Greatorex, I must ask you to al- 
low wea few minutes’ conversation, I 
There isa 
sinall room at the end of this suiie where 
very few people are passing. Wiil you 
permit me to find you & seat there where 
we can be undisturbed while 1 seize this 
Opportupity of explaining much! have 
loug desired to make known to you.” 

She murmured an assent, for '.e bad 
4a right to make the request, and s00n they 


| were seated side by side in a quiet corner 


suffered | 


par- | 


desired to | 


old lord turned bim out of the house and | 


elder son who was his heir, The poor 


young fellow, cas: out wilhout means or | 


resources of any kind, took to wild ways— 
very wild ways indeed, I fear, of a most 
undesirable nature—but quite suddenly, 
two or three years ago, he gave them all 
up and became a completely 
cbaracter. He enlisted asa mere private 
in the army and saw agood deal of active 
service in foreign parts, where his con- 
spicuous brave: y soon won him his com- 
mnission and brought bim into companion 
ship with men of bis own rank; his elder 
brother died and be thus became heir to 
his father’s title and estates. The old man 
was disposed for a reconcilation, but be. 
fore they could meet he too had passed 
away, and the outcast son entered into 
possession of all the wide lands pertain 
ing to bis noble name. He found that the 


Vast estates required his pertonal care, « 
he left the army and settled « wi mn the 
re I \ where ¢ s K A 
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Phat is eed, an interesting story 
said Cicely but why should Lord Lis- 


otber guests, 


‘*Miss Greatorex,’’ said Lord Lisinere, 
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never heard of it. Cicely crimsoned all 
over her fair face, 

“Ob, what possessed me to utter that 
name ?’’ she said confused. ‘I mean Lord 
Lismere.”’ 

“Ah Lord Lismere! Well and good. 
I can congratulate you, my dear, witb all 
my heart on a union with bim, for he is a 
noble gentleman, bonorable, true and 
good. You will be very happy, 1 doubt 
not, if your life is henceforward to be 
spent by his side.”’ 

————— 


A Heroine. 








BY G. M. A. 





handsome, wealthy, good-nu- 

mored Frank Leigh. Had he been 
under parental control, or suffering some 
aimatory disappointinent, or tinged with « 
dis position to be cynical or Over-tastidious 
it would not have been at all surprising: 
but as it was, all the world—that is, all the 
aflectionate mammas and charming mar- 
riageables of his acquaintance— were curi-. 
ous to know why he condemned himself 
to hateful celibacy; and numberless were 
the questions, direct and indirect, witb 
which be was tormented concerning this 
all important question. 

To some, Frank with a thoughtful air 
and ashrug on his shoulders, would re- 
ply, that be could not say; to others, that 
he didn’t know; and to his intimates, tn 
confidential moments, he avowed his un- 
alterable determination of eschewing mat- 
rimony until he could marry a heroine. 

And what was Frank Leigh’s definition 
of that noun? Was it a pretty borse- 
breaker? Decidedly not, as halt-a-dozen 
of the fairest frequenters of Kotten Row 
could testify, Was it a high minded young 


\V WHY did not Frank Leigh marry? 


| lady who set the weakness of her sex at 
| nought? ora mathematical and geologi- 


| where they were quite unubserved by the | 


ca! candidate for collegiate honors?—Nc, 
he would have none of these. 
Then what did he—what could le mean? 


| Had be been reading romances, and be- 


| come jnfected with 


“Tl have asked to speak to you alons, that | 


I might tbank you with ail my heart and 


soul for the splendid service you did me | 


on that one occassion when we met under 
circumstances that were a shame and dis- 
grace to me; your noble words of pure and 
burning indignation at my unworthy con- 


duct opened my eyes suddenly to the true | 


nature of the infamous trade in which I 
had enbarkea. Believe me, before I saw 
you, the glamor of the wild adventurous 
career, with all its danger and daring, bad 


such an enthusiasm 
for the Rowenas and Rebeccas, the gentile 
Edithas and fair Alisons of the olden times, 
that no daimsel would be considered éli- 
gible to bear his name, who had not at- 
tempted some half-dozen hair-breadth es- 
capes, and @éndured agonies of terror, and 
80 forth, with the resignation of a martyr? 

A look into bis sober and sensible face 


| seemed to confute tais idea; but still, the 


blinded ine wholly to its guilt and degra- | 


or two measures | dation; but when you, fair young girl | 
with assiduous cavaliers and was resting | W!th maguificent courage and high-souled | 


abhorrence of injustice and oppression, 
denounced me to my face, the scales fell 
from my distorted vision. It was as 
though a new being bad been born within 
me, | was filled with detestation of my 
former 1if6; 1 longed to redeem the past, 
and I took aeecret vow then and there 
that for all the rest of my existence I 
would live a pure and honorabie life as a 
righteous inan, and that vow | have kept 
unswervingly trom the moment that your 
carriagé bore you away from my longing 
eyes! From that bour | was a bighway- 
man bo more tor ever! | restored Mra, 
Winton’s property, | dismissed my fol- 
lowers, | enlisted as an ordinary soldier to 
serve my country. 1 toiled to build up a 
blameless character for mysalf till | was 
calied to my present position, in which I 
strive still to maintain it, and all this, 
Cicely Gireatorex, 1 Owe to you, and I 
thank you for it deeply, humbly, and most 


repudiated bim altogether, as he bad an sect, i 


She strove to express her délight at 
what be bad said, to beg bis forgiveness 
now for the insults which had sprung 
from her lips on that memorable day, but 
she was in fact too much moved to expiain 


| her feelings c early, and as some persons 


reformed | 


came into the room they returned in si- 
lence to where her aunt was sealed, 

After that evening Lord Lismere and 
Mias Greatorex mét very frequently, both 
at various entertainments to which they 
were invited, and at the bouse of her aunt, 
where he called as often as the etiquette of 


the day permitted. They became great 
friends, and finally inuch more than 
friends, 


One morning, a few weeks iater, Cix ely 
caine Into Ler aunt's room 
light in her eyés and a soft 
deiicate cheek. 


With a radiant 
flush on her 


‘Aunt. she Fa)d, i ng out her hands 
with a rapturous gesture ish ine y 
la y 4 narry ta 4 
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forshe had been absent from England 


wher that name was notorious, and had 


inexplicable sentence remained on record; 
and how was Frank Leigh to be reasoned 
outofsuch jolly, while he persisted in 
burying himself at Hatchley Grange, in 


| Lincoloshire, ata time of the year when 


there was neither shooting nor hunting to 
keep him there, nor avy other guests at 
Squire Dashwood’s hospitable board. 

Honestly speaking, Frank would bave 
found a difliculty in explaining the why 
and wherefore he still tarried in Lincoln- 
shire, 

He went there because others went, he 
stayed, first, because the birds were plen- 
titul; then, because the squire took a lik- 
ing to bim, and pressed it so earnestly 
that he knew not how to refuse; then, be- 
cause he found a fineold library at Hatch- 
ley into which no oneever ventured but 
himself, which made its seclusion delight- 
ful;and he stayed yet longer, because, 
with advancing spring, the country 
grew so pleasant, that he was loth to 
exchange its fragrant breath and sunshiue 
for the crowded bvall-room or the concert; 
and then he stayed, he knew no: way, ex- 
cept that he had oecome domesticated at 
Haichley, and was too comfortabi+ ani 
too lazy to change his quarters, 

Every one knew that the Grange po:- 
sessed no feminine attraction. Mrs. 
Dasti wood, the squire’s second wife, was 
the querulous, invalid mother of some 
half @ dozen of the noisieat and wildest lit- 
tle creatures that ever raced along the cor- 
ridor of an old fashionei country house; 
and she seldoia left ber own apartments 
until the evening, when she lay on ber 
sofa, half hidden in shawls, pouring dole- 
ful relations of her syimpious acd suffer- 
ings into the ears of any one polite and 
patient enough to listen to them, and 
Varying the monotonous recitals with fret- 
ful reproofs of her step-daughter, Minnie, 
who asi an early age, hal veen , promoted 
to the drawing-roow, to pour out the 
coffee, stir the fire, tind Mrs. Dashwood’s 
sinelling bottle and handkerchief every 


¢ 


time they were mislaid, to remind her of 
the hour f taking the medicine, and 
arry ber shawis when she retired for the 
> . 
v¥ A e6came of Minnie Dash: wor d dur- 
ing therest of thetwenty-four hours no 


one 6vér seemed to know. or t 


care toin- 
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quire; but Frank Leigh twice encountered 
her in the park, surrounded by her broth. 
ers and sisters, amongst whom she was 


TH 








with many atender and embracing ex- 


| pression. 
It would have had an unfriendly look, | 


striving to keep peace with such unfiag- | 


ging sweetness of temper, that the young 
man looked after her with compassionate 
interest and mentally decided that she de- 
served better usage than she received at 
tbe bands of ber exacting step-mother and 
her refractory progeny. 

This kindly feeling led Frank to pay her 
in the evening some of those courteous at 
tentions due toa young lady, which he 


was ashamed to remember had been witb- | 


held from the silent little girl, whose pres- 
ence no one ever seemed to acknowledge; 
and he received in return such sby gian- 
ces of wondering gratitude, that be was 
suddenly awakened toa conviction that 
beneath the chestnut curls which clus- 
tered too thickly around her brow to suit 
his classic taste, there lurked a pair of 
hezol eyes, large, beautiful, and expres- 
sive, and, much to his own amusement, 
he saw them again in his dreams. 

But his interest in Minnie Dashwood re- 
mained stationary at this point, and he 
was sitting in his retreat, as the squire 
designated the library, ruefully surveying 
a packet of business letters, and asking 
himself whether it wouid not be less 
trouble to take the night train to King’s 
Cross, and answer them personally, than 
tocommence a lengtby correspondence, 
when the door was tbrown open, and 
Minnie, breathless with runniaog, and pale 
with some alarm, suddenly appeared be- 
fore bim. 

‘Papa said the boys are all out,” she 
panted, ‘and Herry has fallen down the 
wellin the orchard. Oh, Mr. Laigh, what 
shall ldo?” 

Launching an unspoken anathema at 
the head of Harry, who was one of those 
luckless urchins whose youthful lives 


seem to bespent in continuous attempts | 





atrisking their own or other people’s | 


necks, Frank snatched up his hat. 
not frighten yourself so wuch, Miss 
Dashwood,” said he, “The wellis not a 
very deep one, is it?’’ 

“Oh, no,’’ she replied, ‘‘and it is partially 
chcked up with rubbish; but he moans so 
sadly, that I am sure he must be badly 
injured;and Robin is so infirm that he 
cannot render him any assistance.’’ 

Frank hastened to follow her to the spot 
where the rest of the terrified and weep- 
ing children were huddling round their 
nurse, and watching the movements of the 
old gardner, who was hobbling about with 
aropein his hand, loudly complaining 
of the “tiresome ways o’ them children, 
who had been warned ‘cores and scores 
and scores 0’ times that they maunt dance 
on that old kiver; but it wornt no usé talk- 
ing to’em !”’ 

While Robin lamented and inveighed 
against the now insensibie Harry, the 
more active Frank hastened to rescue him 
from his perilous position; and a laborer 
who made his appearance justthen, was 
dispatched for the nearest medical man, 
while the boy was carried to the house and 
laid on a bed. 

The nurse and her charges, awed by the 
pale face of their brother into comparative 
quistude, crept away to the nursery, while 
Minnie carefully closed all doors through 


Do | 


| 
| 
| 
| 





which a sound conveyed the tidings of the 


disaster to the child’s mother. 

“I shall want some one to hold him,” 
said Dr. Jebb, at the close of an examina- 
tion of his patient, who had recovered bis 
senses sufficiently to teel very sorry for 
himself. “His rightarm is broken; and 
the sooner I set it the better. 
assist me, Mr. Leigh ?”’ 
grace Frank assented. He was almost as 
inuch averse to witnessing pain asto en- 
during it. 

“Now, Miss Minnie, if you will run 


80 argued Frank, to bid farewell to Hatch- 
ley while little Harry lay ill; so he stayed, 
and shared the watches by his bed, until 
he was well enough to perpetrate some 


new mischief; and Minnie, who bad been | 


compelled to divide her attentions bet ween 


the two invalids, and bad found it diffi- | 
cult to satisfy either, began to look palo 


and worn, and to seek opportunities of 
stealing away and resting in quite nooks, 


| loud! 


where it was not very probable that any. 


one would think of looking for her. 


| long,”’ observed the squire, pacifically. 


Frank suddenly came upon her in one_ 


of these weary moments, as she sat at the 
foot of a clump of trees, half buried in the 
grass, her hair pushed off ber forehead, 
eyes fixed dreamily on the sky, where 
clouds were darkly gathering. With a 


| a8 far as St. John’s, to decidea little dis- 


| far as the park gates, Frank could not be 


start and a scream she sprang to her feet, | 


as he appeared. 

“Did I frighten you?” asked Frank, re- 
gretfully. 

‘*¥Yes—no—a spider on my dress,” stam- 


| quietly back to the Grange. 
| proached a casement, where aray of the 


mered Minnie, pointing toa busy spider, 
which was nimbly trotting by, intent per- | 


haps on housewifely cares. 


Half contemptuously Frank brushed the | 
obnoxious insect away, and said, “You | 


may sit down now with safety, Miss Dash- 
wood, my own freedom from all prejudi- 
cés against these creatures will render me 
an efficient protector, and I will stand by 
and guard you.”’ 

“Thank you, but 1 have been here too 


long already,” said Minnie, and she be- | 


gan to move siowly towards the house, 
but her eye glanced atthe volume Frank 
held in his band, and it started a topic. 

“Do you read much?” asked Frank.— 
“Very little,’’ she replied. 

“Humpb!’ said Frank; ‘‘there are some 
exquisite sketches in this edition of the 
Lady of tbe Lake. Do you paint, Miss 
Dash wood ?”’ 

‘‘Not mucb,”’ replied Minnie, carelessly. 
“T am not a learned lady.”’ 

‘*But,”’ said ne, hesitatingly, ‘‘you do 
not despise these accomplishments ?’’ 

Before Minnie coald reply a vivid flash 


| ebild!”’ 


of lightning gleamed across ithe sky, fol- | 


lowed by a heavy peal of thunder. With 
an anxious glance at the darkened heav- 
ens, she uttered a cry of distress, and fled 
rapidly across the lawn, leaving her com.- 
panion to follow at his leisure, 

When Frank’s more leisurely footsteps 


reached the open French windows of the | 
lower apartments, Mrs. Dashwood’s inaid — 


was rummaging among the sofa cushions | 


for the saits, and hysterical screams were 


heard in the direction of her mistress’ | 


room, 


Frank assisted her in the fruitiess | 


search, and as she turned away, carelessly | 


inquired if it was for Mise Minnie she had 
been seeking them. 

‘*Yos, sir,’’ said Mrs. Trimmings, witha 
smile and acurtesy, ‘and she begged me 
to make haste, so 1 must run.”’ 

“A pretty wifethis would be for any 
man,’”’ muttered Frank, discontented! y— 
“caring little for books, less for other 
mental acquirements, screaming at 
spiders, and fainting in storms! And I 
had begun to think her remarkably natu 
ral and charming! How wretchedly dull 
this place is in wet weather! If this rain 
continues, aa it threatens to do, Hatchley 
will be insufferable. | wonder why I 


have stayed so long!,’ And, in pursuance 
to this new train of thought, he discussed 


at the dinner table the necessity of his de- 


| parture. 


“Hang it, Leigh,’ cried the squire, 


| “don’t go tili the haymaking is over!” 


Will you | 
With @ very bad | 


“Stay till my new mare comes home, ’ 
urged the eldest hope of the Dashwoods; 
“you half- promised to go to the spring 


meeting.” 


“No, don’t ran away yet, Mr. Leigh,” 


| said Mark, the youngest and brightest of 


away,’ said Dr, Jebb, kindly, ‘‘we’ll call | 


you as soon as it is all over.”’ 

But a pitiful wail arose from the bed. 
“Ob, Minnie, darling, don’t leave me! 
they’re going to do something to me!” 
4nd after a moment of irresolution she re- 
turned to the child. 

“I think I’ll stay, please, Dr. Jebb,”’ 
“aid Minnie; “pray let me; I’ll be very 
brave, and Harry will be more patient if I 
bold him, won’t you, love ?” 

So Minnie hid her own shrinking from 
the sight of the boy’s sufferings, and her 
Keutle and s°othing words eflected more 
®ven than Frank Leigh’s promise of a new 
vat, ball, and stumps, or the doctor’s as- 
*Urances that a little pain help to 

Hake aman of him, t the squire 


al 


would 
t whep 
anxious, burst toner 


D b 

rst Was over, her irage fa 
‘f@acnk carried away, 

“ 1 P 

‘206d per to the care of the housekeeper, 


WhO took her to 


and cor 


ner 


her maternal bosom, 


the lads. ‘I doso hate to lose any one 
just as 1 begin to know and like him.” 
Frank talkéd of important business 
awaiting bis presence in town, and of the 
length of bis stay, but finally agreed bt» 
say no more about going until the follow- 
ing week, and the subject was soon 


| merged in a interesting discussion of the 


merits of Squire Dashwood’s black grey 
hound Diana and Sir Jobn Welwyn’s Ju 
no, in which they were stillengaged hen 
summoned to coffee. 


Mionie sat in her customary { 


place, dis 


pensing thé aromatic beveage, looking 4 
little paler perhaps than common, but 
quite comp wed: and Frank, a8 lie received 
his cup from ber is rather * at 
a y . 

4 Oa « 
Minnie 
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thought—that is—I understood—that the | 
the storm——”’ 

Mrs. Dashwood caught the last word, 
and said feebly, ‘‘Ah, that dreadful storm ! 
Ob, it has so cruelly unnerved me; I am 
trembling now. It has made me so much 
worse; and although that naughty, thought- 
less girl knows bow sadly a tempest al- 
ways upsets me, she did not come near 
me for halfan hour; yes it was, Minnie, 
quite halfan bour after it commenced. 
Ob, Mr. Dashwood, pray do not speak 80 | 
My poor, poor head !” 
“Well, dear, we'll not disturb 


you 


“The boys and | are going to take a walk 
pute. Will you come, Leigh? It doesn’t 
rain now, and the moon is up.”’ 

Although he accompanied the party as 


persuaded to go any further, but strolled 
As he ap- 


newly-risen moon giinted across a pen- 
sive profile and a girlish figure, Mrs, 
Dash wood's complaining tones, raised un- 
usually high, made him hesitate whether 
to advance or recede. : 

‘Such ingratitude, thoughtlessness, 
selfishness!’’ Were these invectives lev- 
é6led at Minnie? ‘You forget everything 
I require!’ she murmured, “and neglect 
those poor children, and think of nothing 
and no one but yourself, you cold-hearted 


“Oh, mamma!” burst from the lips of 
the sorely tried daughter, ‘how can you 
accusé mé so unjustly! I bave but asked 
an hour or two for my own improvement, 
If you know how ashamed I am of my de- 
ficiencies! Only this morning Mr. Leigh 
questioned me, and I was ready to cry 
with vexation. How could | explain to 
him that I have no opportunities afforded 
mé6 even for reading? I passionately love 
books and music, and yet every day sees 
me more ignorant, and more unhappy !”’ 

“As it,” whimpered Mrs. Dashwood, 
‘‘as if it is my own fault that I am ill, and 
obliged to leave the care of everything to 
you! Besides, what can it matter what 
Mr. Leigh thinks ?’’ 

Suddenly remembo3ring the old adage 
about listeners, Frank thought it would be 
wisdom to retreat, and he sauntered back 


| from justice from all 








to the park gates, where he stood, watch 
ing for the squire’s return, and enjoying a 
cigar, until a female figure,closely cloaked 
and veiled, cams quickly down the ave- 
nue, and he politely moved to let her pass. 
—‘*Minnie !— Miss Dashwood !"’ said he. 

Shethrew back her veil, and looked 
contused, but, with a slight recognition, 
passed on, and Frank followed. 

“Will you think meintrusive if I ask 
how far you are going ?”’ said he. 

“To the village,’’ was the hesitating 
reply. 

“Alone!” said Frank, ‘‘and at this hour 





in the evening !”’ 

There was grave surprise, if not reproof 
in his tones, and she paused. 

“I know that you are thinking me un- 
ladylike, and more careiess of the worid’s 
opinion than I ought to be,’”’ faltered Min- | 
nie. “But mamma is very unwell to- | 
night, and she cannot fancy anything but 
a particular sort of biscuit, which I am go- 
ing to procure for ber, 

“The servants!’ suggested Frank, 

‘*] could not ask either of the maids to 
take 40 longa walk, for they have been 
very bard at work, and areal! tirod,’’ re- 
plied Minnie; “and the men—you know, 
Mr. Leigh, that ours is but an ill-managed 
housshold—and the men-servants are fo 
uncouth, and unwilling to submit to rey 
authority, that I cannot endure to ask any 
favor at their hands.’’ 

“Nevertheless, one of ther shail do thia 
errand for you to-night,” said Frank, de 
cidedly, and drawing her arm through his | 
own, he led her back towards the house. 

* -_ 2 se * 





Minnie’s self-sacrifice was not permitted. 
By dint of perseverance and good wanage 
ment, aided nota little by the squire’s 
awakened sonse that bis daughter had 
been hardly dealt with, Frank Ie#igh ef 
unheard of revolution in the 


fected an 

household affairs at Hatchiey Grange. A 
maiden cousin of Mra. Dash wood's beca:ne 
her personal attendant, and the bearer of 
her troubles and ailments. Harry was 


8 gOoVerness assumed 


xont to school, and 
hia sisters: while Min 


the management of 


nie, to the astonishment of the neighbor 
hood, was inducted intothe honors and 
dignities pertaining to tue bride of Frank 
Lwigh; and she supports them admirably 
to the délight of ber bueband, who poreiata 
in asserting that 6 has remained Orin to 
hie determination, and that, in welding 
Minnie Dashwood, be hes m_ orried 
true hearted neselfish worman 

jeal of a Heroine 

a ee 
their a 

I y if gi or 4 


| vegetables, 
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At Home and Abroad. 


It is thought that the Judge ofthe United 
States Court at Fort Smith, Ark., who bas 
sentenced 151 murderers, has the highest 
record ever madein the United States, at 
least in this generation. It is made poasi- 
ble by the fact that he has jurisdiction over 
the Indian Territory, in which fugitives 
the surrounding 
States take refuge. He has, of course, 
nothing to do with crimes committed in 
Arkansas itsolf. 

An English missionary near Ispahan, in 
Persia, recently took home a young native 
woman, a peasant’s wife, whom he had 
converted, Her relatives found ont where 
she was and asked that she be given up, 
but he refused. The Mohammedans then 
mobbed the mission house, and the Gov- 
ernor of the province, the Shah's son, re- 
quested the missionary to yield. Hewould 
listen neither to him nor the British agent, 
who was also called in. Finally the agent, 
to prevent bloodshed, bad the woman 
taken out of the house and restored to her 
friends by main force, 

In 1890 about 250 pounds of alligator 
teeth were sold, bunters receiving from $1 
to $2 a pound for them. They are removed 
by burying the heads and rotting out the 
teeth. Of the best teeth about 70 makea 
pound, The stuffing of alligators and the 
polishing of the teeth give employment to 
40 persons, Unfortunately, alligators grow 
very slowly. At 15 years of age they are 
only two feet long. A 12 footer may be 
supposed reasonably to be 75 years old. It 
is believed that they grow as long as they 
live, and probably they live longer than 
any other animals. 


Thetrouble with the BMannocks recalls 
the fact that the Indian population of the 
United States in 1s) was set down at 
248 255, not Including the native inhabi- 
tants of Alaska, who numbered $2,062. 
The Indians living on the reservations and 
receiving a*sistance from the Government 
numbered 133.417. It is believed by many 
who have madeé a special study of Indian 
arch logy that the number of Indians 
within the present territory of the United 
States, at the time of the discovery oi 
America, was little, if any, greater than 
the number now existing, a statement 
which will strike mavy with surprise, 


The Desart of Sabara is not all desert, 
In 1892 more than nine millions of sheep 
wintored tn the Algerian Sahara, paying a 
duty of 1,763,000 francs ($552,000). T ese 
alLeep were worth twenty france ($4) 
apiece, or in all 175,000 000 franes. The 
Sahara nourishes also 2.000 000 goats and 
360,000 camels, paying a duty of 1,000,000 
francs. In tho Osses palins, citrons and 
apricots abound; there ar6 cultivated also 
onions, plmentos and various leguminous 
The oases contain 1,500 000 
date palms, on which the duty is 560 000 
fravcs, The product of a date tree varies 
from élightto ten francs: these of the desert 
give about 1) 000 000 # year. 





The latest Scriptural goographist to seek 
to locate the lost Garden of Eden is confi- 
dent that he has discovered the very 
site of the birth of Adam and the creation 
of Eve at the watershed cf the ancient 
River Nile. Hore, indeed, the heads of 
four rivers moet, and the Kongo may, as 
well asthe Muphrates, merit the Bibsical 
tithe of “Fruitful.” Beyond the Zam- 


besi, too, is @ land of gold. In the trst 
place this ingenious theory is by no means 
now, apd tropical Africa has already 


called forth one whole book devoted to an 
aliost identical theory. The best “ortho- 
dox" solution yet offered of the Genesis 
description has been recently made by 
venerable Professor Dawson, of Canada, 
the eminent geologist, who emphatically 


réindorses the old Asiatic theory, Of 
striking interest trom the Darwinian 
ktandpoint, thal Asiatic region is aleo the 


distinctive monkey kingdot of the world, 
— ae 


#100 Reward, $100. 
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Dur Young Folks. 


HOW IT WAS MENDED. 


—_—_———— 


ny L. B. 





OTHER!” Kitty burat into the din- 
| ing room with scariet cheeks, and 
4 something buddled upin her pina- 
fore. “Mothe, | m never going to speak 
another word to Archie Soott in all my life 
—be's a horrid boy!" 

“Bat, Kitty, | au afraid that sounds al 
most as if someone else was horrid too,” 
said Mra. Grant, laying down her work to 
hear all about it. 

“I'm not, indeed, mother, You would 
feel like saving a goo 1 deal more than tbat, 
if you were inmy place. He has gone 
and cut Lady Jane's body right open with 
his new kuife, and scattered the sawdust 
all over the ground to look like a snow- 
storon and now she’s pothing but rages’’— 
Kitty ended witha choking sob, as she 
unrolled ber crumpled pinafore—‘and not 
adoli at all.” 

Poor Lady Jane! Mra. Grant had known 
her from the time she bad stood In all the 
bravery of a pink frock and lavender bon- 
net in the front row of the great toyahop 
window. That was nearly a year ago, and 
of course the pink frock had faded con- 
siderably, and the bonnet grown limp 
with much service; still nobody with any 
experience could fail to perceive that Lady 
Jane bad once been a very superior doll, 
and well worth careful treatment, but now 

well, as Kitty truly asid—she was just 4 
bandful of rage. Mre Grant tried to plece 
the fragments together into something ol 
the old shape, but all the pins and needles 
and gluepots in the world would never 
turn them into a doll again, 

“That new knife is rather a dangerour 
possession for Archie,’’ she remarked; he 
hes generally been so careful with your 
doliies | 

“Hil pay bim back,’ erled Kitty, brush- 
ing her toara, and sitting bolt upright 1 
told him | would, Bad boys always gel 
punished sooner or later it says 80 in ny 
new reading book.”’ 

Mra. (irant locked through the open 
window. Archie—he lived next door— 
was perched on the boundary wall whist- 
ling defiantly. On the grass below 4 
Vroad white track was plainly visible 
thongh it scarcely looked like a snow- 
storm, even ata distance, She shook her 
head, but Archie's fxoee was Lent over the 
new knife, and never once lifted to the 
window, #0 she tried to console Kitty in 
stead, 

“lam very sorry for poor Lady Jane, 
my giriie, and 1 am sure Archie will be, 
teo, when he thinks tUover; but try not t& 
be ili natured about it, dear, Archie tr 
not very big yet, and you would not really 
like to see him in trouble.” 

‘Put | just would, mother,’ protested 
Kitty. ‘*There’s no use in trying to be al 
ways good, if there's not to be any differ 
ence when people are bad; and I mean to 
pay bim out the very first chance I get.” 

Surely some groat magician must have 
compiled Kitty's new reading-book, or 
how would he have known all the wise 
things he put into it? The book declared 
trat bad boys always get punished sooner 
or later for their misdoings, and the very 
next day one little bad boy began to be 
puniahed for his, 

Kitty went slowly down the long gar 
den after she came in from school to look 
al the epot where ber dear dolly bad been 
sacrificed. It had rained in the night, and 
th® sawdust wae aliiost washed away, but 
the wall came 
muffled sobbing. Kitty listened attentive 
ly fora minute, then she mounted 
warden roller to get a fuller view of the 
next-door garden. 

Just as she ex pected—it was Archie, sob 
bing disconsolately into bis printed pocket 
bandkerchief, and with ahole he could 
put his fist though, in the front of his 
knitted jersey. 

In her great satisfaction 
that he had decided not to speak t& 
Archie any more, “You have made 
mess of yourself,’ she broké out ** What 
will Miss Betsy say when she sees your 
hew jersey 7’ 

“Dil yet whipped 
again, sobbed Archie, 
second tine this week 

Kitty rested her e:bowa on the top of the 


from over 


Kitty forgot 


to bed 
itll be the 
Jt's too bad.” 


and sent 


“and 


wali, and looked down at him in silence 
Miss Hetev was the housekeeper, and not 
an easy person to deal judgment Archie 
ig © | ‘ ady Jane er 
A \ “ e s jacket, wi 
whe b 6 nade ea it ’ wi 
{ KS, al uk | | 
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‘Yea, but you've got your own mother 
to put them right. It's fine tw be you 
wailed Archie, burrowing deeper into his 
handkerchief. 

‘‘How did you do it?’ demanded Kitty 
She was beginning to feel rather uncom- 
fortable in ber own mind, 

‘I was cutting a piece of stick—so, and 
the knife slipped. I cidn’t do it on pur- 
pose," 

‘That was the knife yeu cutup lady 
Jane with yesterday,’ remarked Kitty 
noverely. 

No answer. The culprit was too full of 
hisown woes just now. He sobbed on, 
and Kitty stood stillon the roller, with a 
puzzied, dissatiefied look on her small 
face. Things had turned out exactly as 
she had wished, and yet she did not feel a 
bit happy or contented. She bad quite 
meant pever to forgive Archie: still, be 
wan a little boy, and he badn’tany motber, 
and Miss Betsy was dreadfully strict with 
him, and Kitty did not see how it was pos- 
sible to go away and enjoy herself with 
Archie crying his heart outin the very 
next house. Bad boys ought to be pun 
ished, but 

“Archie,’’ she said, suddenly making up 
her mind, and taking her elbows from the 
wall, “slip off your jersey quick, and give 
itupto me. Motherand I will mend it 
beautifully, and make it all right again. 
You wait here, and i'll bring it out the 
minute it’s done.”’ 

Archie was not proud; he promptly 
handed the jersey upto Kitty, and she 
went off to find motber and borrow ber 
work-basket, and mother was a wise wom- 
an and asked no inconvenient questions, 

That hole took a good many stitches to 
make it respectable, 
with all the awkward parts, and by the 
time Archie's eyes were beginning to feel 
cool and comfortable again, Kitty came 
flying down the garden iu triumph, wav- 
ing the jersey over her head. 

“There it is, Archie. Now you can go 
in to tea, and neither you nor Miss HKetsy 
be one bit the worse,”’ 

Archie wriggied into it, but before he 
went in he stopped and looked up at 
Kitty's excited face. 

“Kitty, I’m awfully sorry | apoiit Lady 
Jane, but whea 
money | get I'll buy you one twenty times 
biggér and grander, to make up for it—see 
it I don’t!”’ 

So if Kitty waits patiently she will have 
something like a doll when ihat time 
comes, 
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MISS BUNDLE’S ADVENTURE, 





BY Ss. L. P. 





NCE on a time there lived in a quiet 
( ) village a little girl who was always 

called Mise Bundle. She was a 
short, stout little girl, and wore very full, 
loose clothes, 

Her pame was not really Bundle, but 
she always went by that name because 
someone bad said she looked like a bun- 
die of clothes; and after that everyone 
used to call her Miss Bundle. 

She lived with her father and motber at 
a pretty house with a garden round it, and 
she had no sisters or brothers. Her par- 
ents were very fond of ber, and whatever 
she wanted she had, and whatever she 
wanted to do she did. 

W hat she liked most at the present time 
was to trot about the village and to go to 
the only cakeshop in the place, where she 
bought cakes and buns. 

Tay after day she used 


to go to this 


|; shop, and the people wondered what she 


the sound of | 


the | 


did with all the things she bought there. 

“And she never gives any away,’’ said 
an old woinan who was standing ata 
door, 

“And she can'teat them all herself,” 
said a young girl. 

“They must go bad," said a boy; “and 
then perbaps the pigs get them, 

Then they all laughed. 

But the old woman said it wasa shame 
to waste things. 

And the people went on watching Miss 
Bundle, who trotted through the village to 
the cake shop. 

What did Miss Bundle do with all those 
buns and cakes? Now, if Miss Bundle 
bad chosen, she would have told the peo- 
pie that she had at home twelve dolls, and 
that every afternoon she bad a grand feast 
for them. Shecut up the cakes and buns 
and put them on the dolis’ plates, and pre- 
tended that they anc she ate 
sone herself, and then swept the rest int 


ate them, 


basket, 


a which sbe OooK down to the 
x-por at the end of the garden and 
ga, e te the ud Aa 
Now t } manai ft ‘ ‘ . 
1} hbappeneu that in ‘8 Village 








there was a very intelligent dog, and once 
upon a time Miss Bundle bad given hima 
piece of bun that dhe happened to be bold- 
ing in her band. This dog did not belong 
to anyone; be slept where he could, and 
he ate what peopie chose to give him; and 
as Miss Bundle had given him a piece of 
bun, and he had found it good, he thought 
he should like to have some more. 

So one day he foliowed ber till she came 
to a lonely part of the road, and suddenly 
stopped before ber. Sbethrew & piece of 
cake that she bad in her hand to him, and 
said, 

“GO away, 
more.”’ 

But the dog had another opinion, and 
he Jumped upon her and barked, tili Miss 
Bundle threw him a large bun to get rid 
of him, then sbe ran on, 

But the dog ran after ber and stopped 
her again, and would not go away till he 
had eaten all the cakes and buns that she 
had. 

Miss Bundle got so frightened that she 
ran away a8 fast as sbe could, crying out, 

‘The dog is mad ! the dog is mad !”’ 

But the thin dog was not mad, be was 
only very bungry: and as he was a wise 
dog, be too ran away, and was not seen in 
the vil'age again. 

And Miss Bundle left off going to the 


cake shop. 
i = © ee 
MARRIAGE — Marriage is, of all earthly 


sir! You will bave no 


, unions, almost the only one permitting of 


but motber helped | 


I'm a man the very firet | 


no change but that of death. 

Itis that engagemeat io which man 
exerts his most awful and solemn power— 
the power of responsibility which belongs 
to him as one that shall give account—the 
power of abnegating the right to change— 
the power of parting witb bis treedom— 
the power of doing that which in this 
world can never be reversed, 

And yet itis perhaps that relationship 
which ia spoken of most frivolously and 
entered into most carelessly and most 
wantonly. It is not a upion merely be- 
tween two creatures; the intention of the 
bond is to perfect the nature of both by 
supplementing their deficiencies with the 
force of contrast, giving to each sex those 
excellencics in which it is naturally defi- 
cient—to the one strength of character and 
firmness of moral will, to the other sym- 
pathy, meekness, tenderness. 


And just so solemn and just 80 glorious | 


as these ends are for which the union was 
contemplated and intended, just so ter- 
rible are consequences if it be perverted 
and abused, for there is no earthly rela- 





tionship which has so much power to 
ennoble and to exalt. 
—_—_ —__— a 
THE MIsTReEss —The best household 


mistress is the woman who has a practical 
knowledge of household duties. 

A knowledge of cookery will enable her 
to point outto inefficient cooks the cause 
of mistake and failure; and she should 
not only know how things should Icok 
and taste when sent to table, but be able 
to judge of and choose well every kind of 
provision. 

it will not be easy for cooks to impose 
on a iady who kvows exactly how much 
of every ingredient is requisite for each 
dish, and who is able to estimate the quan- 
tity of food required daily for her house- 
hold. 

It may not in all circumstances be neces- 
sary for a lady to exercise her knowledge 
in these matters and, if she hasa cook 
who has proved herself trustworthy, she 
willdo wellto delegate large powers to 
ber; but itis obvious that to judge the 
skill and honesty of her cook the lady 
must possess the knowledge indicated. 


— 


_ 





Too WILLING.—“Dear me,” he whisp- 
ered, “do you think if f married you your 
father would ever forgive us?” 

‘I’m sure he would, dear,’”’ she asserted 
softly. 

“And would he give usa house of our 
own?” 

“TI know he would, dearest.’’ 

“And would he give us enough to live 
beautifully on?” 

“I’m sure of it, Harry.’’ 

“And would he take 
firm ?”’ 

“Certainly he would.” 

“And let me run the business to suit 
myself?’ 

“Of course be would, darling.’’ She 
snuggled to his bosom, but he put her 
aside coldly. 

“IT can 
boarsely. 


me into the 


never marry 
“Your father 


get you off his hands. 


you,”’ he said 


8 too willing to 


re ee Eee 


Nearly all women have good hair. t} 


nanny are gray, and few are baid H 


Hair Renewer restores the natural oc r 


and thickens the growth 


of the hair 
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THE WURLD’S HAPPENINGS, 





The expenditure of England for drinks 
is estimated at §900,000 000 a year. 


In all mountainous countries flowers 
are found growing up to the line of perpetu,: 
snow. 


Ten thousand bushels of dried apples 
are among the produce of the Kangas Peni. 
tentiary farm. 


In Trigg county, Ky., Mr. J. J. 
Thomas grew an apple that weighed a pound 
aud 10 ounces. 


The Archbishop of Cologne has for- 
bidden the use of flowers at funerals held 
within his diocesse. 


‘He has eaten his last rice”’ is the ex- 
pression used by the Chinese when they wis} 
to imply that & mnan's end is near, 


The system of canals contemplated by 
Russia will have a total length of 1000 injles 
and will unite the Baltic and Black Seas. 


A herd of 7000 horses was bouglit 
on a4 Washingten ranch the other day by tie 
Portiand Horse Meat Canning Company at 3 
a head. 


Five hundred and seventy-six archi- 
tects have entered the competition forthe pre 
paration of plans for the projected Paris Ex 
hibition of 1900, 


A Newburyport man is the possessor 
of a ratuer nove! apple tree. One side of the 
tree is full of apples, while the other side is 
full of biossoms, 


Last year the deposits in the savings 
banks Of Massachusetts increased by nearly 
$17,000 000 Over the previous year. 
a time of depression. 

Owing to the many accidents to per- 
sons riding on them the roof seats on the cars 


used inthe suburban trains of the Paris rail 
roads are to be suppressed. 


It is said that the blind never dreaw 
of visible objects, and a mute has been ob 
served when dreaming to Carry On a conversa 
tion by means of his fingers or in writing. 

The members of the Italian Royal 
family have, one andall, adopted bicycling. 
It is needless to say that they do not venture 
upon the public roads, but practice in private. 


This was in 


A medical authority on the virtues of 
various kinds of food declares that the her- 
ring gives the muscles elasticity, the body 
strength and the brain vigor, and is not flesh- 
forming. 


Rabbit fur, when used for hats, is first 
carefully “plucked; that is, the long hairs are 
pulled out, Formerly this process was done 
by hands; now machine accomplishes the 
same result. 


At the Victoria Station, Manchester, 
& miniature electric line suspended from the 
iron girders of the roof is used for conveying 
parcels and luggage from one part of the 
bullding to another. 


The dandelion protects itself from in- 
tense heat by drawing its petais together and 
thus presenting a small surface to the light of 
the sun. When growing in ashady place it 
does not exhibit this peculiarity. 


A French medical! authority advances 
the opinion that death by falling from great 
heights is absolutely painless. He SAYS that 
the mind acts with gr at rapidity fora short 
time and then unconsciousness follows. 


According to M. Gambier Bolton, 
lions fetch $1500 each, lion cubs $500 each, tye: 
cubs $400, & Malayan tapir $500, a young hip 
popotamns $2500, giraffes up to $5000 aptece, 
while African elephants cannot be purchased 
in Europe atany price, 


A Baltimore policeman was recently 
fined $25 by the Police Board of that city for 
interfering with « baseball game. While re 
lievirg another officer on duty during thie 
game the offender walked across the fleld 
close to second base, and delayed the game 
fully five minutes. 


It is said that 300,000 cubic feet of 
water plunge 150 feet downward over the Nia 
gare escarpment every second, thus wust 
ing 10,000,000 horse-power of energy to the 
second, If Niagara were really “harnessed” 
sO as to utilize this energy it would be suf- 
ficient toturn more machinery than there is 
in the world. 


Experiments have been made in Aus- 
tria to test the likelinood of a war balloon be 
ing hit when fired at. A captive halloon at au 
altitude of about 4265 teet was firedat from u 
distance of 4400 yards, and was struck nine 
times without being brought down. Ina sec- 
ond trial a captive balloon, at a height of 
about 825 feet, was flred at from 5500 yards 
distance. A violent wind, causing the balloon 
to plunge a good deal, rendered the aim ver 
dificnit, and the balloon was not brought 
down until the fifty-sixth round. 


A church in Lodi, New Jersey, was 
recently painted and varnished, and by Sun- 
day the seats were, toall appearances, pe! 
fectly dry But when the congregatton ha‘! 
been seated « shorttime the warmth frot 
their bodies softened the varnish. Then each 
! hat it 


Was tO stick “CiOse 
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THE SUMMER IS 


DEAD. 


BY WwW. W. LONG. 





Dear, are you sorry the summer is dead?— 
Wil) another ever come like this, 

+ walks und talks by the radiant sea, 
Moonlight and music, and passionate kisst 


4) 


Ivar, are you sorry the summer fs dead? 
And do you think that I shall forget 
This eve on the glowing sunset sands, 
In the mellow light when last we met? 


[toe summer is dead, my beautiful one, 
Buta memory from this tropic sea, 

In this way ward, love life of mine, 
Willever be haunting me. 


~— 





_o— 


LAMAS IN TIBET, 








There is no country in the world more 
strange and more fascinating in respect 
to its religious rites and ceremonials than 
Tibet. Barren as is the land, and scanty 
as is the population, religious rites, em- 
blems and edifices everywhere meet the 
eye. 

But it is in the settled and cultivated 
portions of Tibet that the signs of the 
power of religious feeling are visible on 
every side. The cliffs are hollowed with 
the cells of hermits, and the dwellings 
of these anchorites are often seen 
perched om the very summit of some 
towering mountain pinnacle, overhang- 
ing dizzy precipices. Long lines of flags, 
on which prayers are written, stretch 
along the sides of the hills; and the vast 
numbers of these holy banners, flutter- 
ing in the wind, give to many mountain 
valleys a most extraordinary sappear- 
ance, 

In many places, long low platforins, 
called Manes, are met with. These ex- 
tend for hundreds of yards, and have 
most of the stones engraven with pray- 
ers; and it is very striking to observe 
thal whenever the Tibetans pass these 
Manes they are always most careful to 
leave them on the right hand. Another 
edilice of a religious character is called 
Chorten, and these abound in great 
numbers. They are curious edilices, and 
sometimes vary in form. They are built 
of stone with a equare or cubical base, 
above which comes a series of steps, on 
the top of which stands the larger half 
of an inverted cone, and the whole is 
surmounted by a tapering pillar. The 
aspect of these edifices is graceful and 
pleasing, and they frequently contain 
the relics of holy meu. 

Praying-wheels are used by every 
Tibetan, and whether met in the street, 
on the mountain-side, or on the pasture 
lands, the men are almost invariably 
fouud twirling their praying-wheels, or 
hugging them to their bosoms. When 
a Tibetan house is entered, praying- 
wheels stand at the door, and are pulled 
round by strings by all who cross the 
threshold. 

Praying wheels are fixed upon the 
roofs, so that the wind shall keep them 
constantly whirling round; and even in 
the beds of running streams the in- 
genious and devout Tibetans have placed 


SS 


a 
——. 





he was shooting belonged to the great 
monastery of Riuchi, and that the 
monks of that establishment did not al- 
low any shooting on their lands. The 
Tibetans further said that if anything 
were shot on the monastery estates, 
every soul in the neighborhood would 
be struck with sickness, 

The aspect of the monks who dwell 


in these monasteries is must striking. 


They are dressed in loose robes, which , 
may be vither red or yellow-colored, ac- 
cording to the sect of Lamas to which 
they belong, and these robes are gath- | 
ered round the waist by a girdle On’ 
their heads they often wear lofty mitres | 
of true episcopal shape, and at times 
they may be met wearing red hats with | 
broad brims, which remarkably resemble | 
Cardinals’ hats, 

The praying-wheel is always in their 
hands, and they often carry curious | 
tridents. On special occasions when 
great religious festivals take place, the 
dress of the Lamas is most gorgeous; 
their mitres are very fine, and their 
dresses are adorned most brilliantly. 

In Eastern Tibet—which is nominally 
eubject to China—the Lamas try hard 
to exclude all Europeans from entering 
the monasteries; but in Western Tibet, 
which forms part of the dominions of 


'tne Maharajah of Kasmir, Europeans 


_and to examine them thoroughly. 








their praying-wheels, so that the ever- | 


flowing waters may keep the wheels 
continually turning round, 


But of all the wonders of the Tibetan 
religion, none is so atriking as the abun- | 


| soctety ts bound 


dance of monasteries. These great as- 


sembiages of religious houses are full of | 
monks or Lamas, and the marvels as- , 


sociated with them are truly surprising. 
Their number is amazing; they literally 
‘warm in the inbabited portions of 
Tibet, aud a traveler journeying through 
‘he country passes monastery after 
monastery in endless succession. 


It is a pleasing feature connected with 


these monasteries, that in the lands be- 
onging to them animal life is strictly 
The woods and gardens be- 
monasteries are full ot 


protected, 


ging to the 


birds, which are wonderfully tame as 
‘he monks (Lamas) do not allow them 
LO De killed. 

Ur L ccasion during his recent 
vh Tibet, Captain bower 

a at a 

a i m ri 
rméed, aod compelled him to desist. 


) declared that the lands in which | 


ure allowed to enter the monasteries | 


«a 
GRAVITY.—A certain nobleman, some 
years ago, was conspicuous for his suc- 
cess in the world. He had been em- 
ployed in the highest situations at home 
and abroad, without one discoverable | 
reason for bis selection, and without | 
justifying the selection by one proof of | 
administrative ability. Ile was the most | 
silent person I ever met (says Sir Ed- | 
ward Bulwer Lytton, who relates this | 
| 


anecdote); and when the first reasoners | 
of the age would argue seme knotty | 
pointio his presence, he would irom time 
to time slightly elevate his eyebrows, | 
gently shake his head, or, with a dex- | 
terous smile of significant complacency, | 
impress on you the notion how easily | 
he could set these babblers right if he 
would but condercend to give voice to | 
the wisdom within him. I was very | 
young when I first met this ‘‘superior | 
man;’’ and chancing the next day to call 
on the late Lord Durham, I said, in the 
presumption of carly years, ‘I passed 
six mortal bours last evening in com- | 
pany with Lord , and I don’t think 
there is much in bim.’’ ‘Good heavens!”’ 
cried Lord Durham, ‘thow did you find 
that out ? Is it possible that he could 


have—talked ?”’ 
+ eee —eE 


(brains of (old. 


What makes life dreary i8 want ol 
motive, 

(iayety is often the reckless ripple 
over despuir 

T'o tind fault is easy; to do better may 
be dificult 

From the errcers of others a wise man 





corrects lis own, 
Kindness is the golden chain by which 
All that is human must retrograde if 
it do not advance 
Solf-possession is 
self forgetfuiness. 
Iynorance is less 
truth tham prejudice. 
God vives every bird its fo od, but he 
does not throw It into the nest 
Man is nearsighted on the side where 


Y pay to sin 


another name for 


removed from the 


he thinks it wou 


Ovedience is uot truly performed by 


the body if the heart fs di satisfied 

All love has something of b induess 
in it, but the love for money espechaly 

Whether happines® May come or Do! 
one shouid try and prepa to do without ft 

We have not learned how rest unl 
si a 

4 arat 

is wi 23 
with thet " 


, widow after all? And 1 hear that you're to 


| Vinegar toa pint of water, Is recommended, 


| out all about my good 
| sider.” 


. ee . 
Feminniities, 
Some people are so absent-minded that | 
they can never find anything but fault. | 


“The only way to prevent what’s | 
past,” said Mrs. ©’ Mulligan, “isto put a stop | 
to it before it happens.” 


**Do you think Cholly approved of the 
advanced womant"” “Oh, he must. He says 
he's going to dispense with his man when he 
marries you,.”’ 

The sufferer; ‘‘Do you think it would 
relieve my toothache if I should hold a Httle 
liquor in my mouth?" His wife: “It might, if 
you could do it." 

Artist: ‘‘I painted the picture, sir, to 
keep the wolf from the door,” Dealer, after 
inspecting it: “Well, hang ft on the knob 
where the wolf can see tt.” 


Jack: “So you’re going to marry the 


give up smoking.” Tom: ‘Yes. 
her weeds, and I give up mine.” 

A paragraph is guving the rounds to 
the effect that a woman gave «a tramp a pair 
of her husband's trousers, in a pocket of 
which he afterwards discovered $200 

To clean and brighten gilt frames 
vinegar water, in the proportion of a gill of 


She gives up 


It should be lightly applied with a brush. 


‘Ever have any trouble with your 
wheel?’ “Not yet,” said the sweet young 
thing. “So far whenever | have run over any 
one | have been able to getaway before he 
gat up.’ 

Mrs. Mary Winslow is traveling 
Western New York as proprietor and oper 
tor of a peripatetic photograph car. She 
wears # man’s hat, carries #@ revolver, ta « 
first-class artist and has moré orders than she 
can attend to, 


Young husband, severely: **My lcve, 
these biscuits ure sour, horribly sour.” Young 
wife, who took the chemistry prize at board- 
ing school; “I forgot to add the soda, my dear 
but never mind, After tea we can walk out 
aod get some soda water,” 


Miss Summermaid: ‘I hardly know 
whether to be angry with little Cholly Tape 
counter or not.’ Miss Finygiil. Why, dear? 
“fle said he could guess my age, and when | 
dared him to he said he thought too much of 
me to do #0 before others.” 


Bagley : ** You might help a fellow, if 
I'd like to have Gertrude find 
points from an out 
Bailey: “I'm helping you, Bagley. 
Why, it was only yesterday that I did ny best 
to convince her that you were no fool! 


The congregation of Bishops and 
Cierical Ordera in Rome has decided that tele- 
phones may be placed in the closed clolaters 
of the Catholic churches. As «a safeguard, 
however, two of the older nuns must alway 
Le present when an inmate answers « “hello,” 


According to a writer in one of the 
magnzines, Sir Walter Scott's great-yrand 
daughter, Mrs. Maxwell Scott, is so much ike 
him as to vive a stitiking tliustration of the 
power of heredity. [tts said she Lus the same 
“wide brow’ and the “famlitar drooping blue 
eyes." 

De Brazza’s bride, who is to accom- 
American 


you want to, 


pany him to Africa, is almost an 
fier father, the inte Marquis de Chatmibrun, 
was for yeurs a resident of Waahington as 
leygul adviser of the French Legation, and his 
daughter, who was brought up there, has 
hosts Of filends at the Atnertean capital 


“Every wan bas his price.’? Her 


inanner, #8 she uttered the forgoing truism, 
was that of one wio mused Pie red lips 
parted again: “And if Teannot »fflord an Kug 
lis) nobleman, they ore much Cheaper in 
Italy.’ The musing manner fled before a 


sunny smile, a8 the mist before tlhe dawn. 


* Got any littie job of work, ma’am,”’ 
inquired the dusty pilgritn at the back door, 
‘that | can do to bite of grub? | 
"You've often asked mie for cold victuals,” re 
piled the woman In surprise, “but this is the 


atin a 





first time you ever asked for work.” * Yea tn,’ 
rejoined the tourist cheerfully —"Pin on my 


vacation.’ 


Some time ago certain newspapers 
were turned over to the women to be run by 
them entirely to aid of some public object 
Now itappears that in Bay City, Mich., the | 
street Cars were recently turned over to the 
conductors. All the 
to the 


women, Who acted as 
fares collected were to be handed over 
Musonte bullding fund 

has invented a device Lo 


even of 


A German 
preventany fluid from botilog over, 
an open fire. It has «& apecially cor 
through which the overflow 
One of the benefts of thi- 


atructed 
perforated rim 
retarna tothe pot 
~yetem is that miik can be kept boiling for a 


long time, and thereby steriiized mtlk, torus 
ing nutritious and healthy food for bable 
can be obtaine 
Fiowers for funeral! offerings are often 
«t ‘ ‘ x 
t i é ’ 
Ww t , ‘ 
aA 
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FRasculinities. — ; 


A Frenchman has patented an appa- 


ratus to take off and put on « man's coat. 


It is announced that Lady Aberdeen 


dresses in bloomers when riding her wheel. 


After all, our worst misfortunes never 
happen, and most miseries Iie in antictpa- 
tion 


It is hard to believe that a man is 
telling the truth when you know you would 
lie were you tn his place. 


People in Madison coun'y, Keatucky, 
who have paid thor taxes,are entitled to be 
married free by the Sherif 


William Ludiam White, of Jamaica, 
N. Y., who will ba 15 years old in October, 
now weighs #2 pounds. 


Silas Forman, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
is a collector of rattlosnakes. He has ac. 
cumulated 26 of the reptiles, 


Nephew: ‘Do you know, uncle, I 
dreamed last night you had loaned me 10?" 
Uncle, generously: “Ia that sot? Ah! well, you 
nay keep them, Otto.” 


Professor Hajak of Vienna has de- 
clared that sinokers are less liable to diph- 
theria and other throat diseases than non- 
smokers in the ratio of | to 24, 


A record cricket match was played at 
Thornton Heath, Eng, on August ®, One of 
the contending elovens was composed of a 
certain Mr, Bacon and his ton sons, 


Mrs. Boyd, of Woodsonville, in Bar- 
ren county, has a kitten that is never satisfied 
unless listening to music. When a stirring 
tune is played tt Capers about very gally. 


Lord Duflerin’s son, the Eari ot Ava, 
who traveled through this country last sea- 
son, is soon to be married tn London. The 
young lady is said to be clever and charming, 
andan hetress to@ poorkye as well as to a for- 
tune 


King Humbert owns nearly two hun- 
dred horses, and the greatest number of them 
ure FKnglish bred. The double row of stalls 
formes regular atreet, and each animal has 
ite name printed in largo white letters above 
the inanger. 


Princes Albert of Prussia, the second 
cousin of the German Emperor, has been 
mnade chief of the regiment of dragoons beur- 
ing bis name. The Prince is, with one or two 
exceptions, the tallest man in the German 
army, being 6 feet © inches tu height, and 
finely proportioned 


The Duke of Sutherland has recently 
ongine driving. He ta 
at present having a private train built, of 
whieh he will be the engines: He delights in 
locomotives, and ts suid to bean expert en- 
Kineer, The young Duchess will drive the 
engine of the new train upon its first trip, 


developed a taste for 


darling?’ he 
cour ing. “No-tt can 
never be,’ wasthe reply. “Phen, why have 
you let ne hope so long?” he said, as he went 
towards the door, ‘Because Lintend never to 
belong toany man. You can be mine, if you 
like.’ He saw the dit renes, and stopped, 
Years afterwards, he aaw the difference still 
more Clearly. 


An old country doctor, named Sauria, 
who died recently at *t,in the Department of 
the Jura, tnvented, 60 years ago, matches 
nade with chiorate of potnuastumo, phosphorous 
and sulphur, but was too jroor to pay fora 
patent, and hit invention way tande use of in 
Germany. Heapplied ten years ago for some 
reward from the French Government, but 
only got the right to keep a tobacco # and, 


A dispatch trom Corning, N. Y., to 
the Rochester D enys: Miss Euiwa 
Haischer died tonigat at ll oclock from a 
lingering bronehial trouble. A clock which 
hased asa present by the young 
‘le whe enygnayed to be married 
nearthe bed, and had been 
running reyutaris until the moment the 
young iady died, when the clock stopped at 


“Will you be mine, 


asked alter uw your's 


‘mcerat 


had been pure 
Ththth Ue Wilts 


Was in the roou 


the mi:ute she drew her last breath 


They had ribbons ali over their lug- 


gage, ane the young womans back hair was 
full of rice Tive potter appromached the 
happy looking youny man and said: “Dan's 


er present fol you, wif de compliments ob da 
“Wiat is it? “A and «a time- 
“Ah—thank you, And what are these 
marKA in blue pencil? Deis te Ge ton poltant 
paht, sir, Doy shows jes’ whah de tunnels 


romd map 


table. 


i« 


A young husband met an old and pre- 


occupled friend, whose mind ts weighted with 
thoughts of things extraneous to family 
aire: but wishing to be agreenble, he asked 
fier tue family, and of course, the baby. 


was the reply, ‘we had 
Sunday.’ “In 


Henutiful, bemutifal” 


the iittloe fellow chilstened on 


wed std the preoccupied one with an air 
flute rest, andt fnquired, *‘Wasiton the 
1 the leg? 
M. Chassepot, the inventor of the fa- 
le used t I in their war 
liscovered 
hiis ue 
y ‘ t 
ya way t * 
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Latest Fashion Phases. 


utatylish gown ia of rust col- 
ored jacy's cloth, tri, med with byzan- 
tine embroidery, enriched with many col 
cred paiiiettes, The full flaring 
skirt vitharow of stitching 
two inches from the edge. 

Tie tlouse bodice has a sealloped yoke, 
the edge being embroidered with the by- 
eu broidery. A double trilled 
epaviette, also edged with embroidery, 
falls ower the leg of mutton sleeves, whic) 
fitenogly from the elbow to the waist, 
having three bands of embroidery at the 
hand. The in COmposed én- 
tirely of the byzantine embroidery. The 
draped collar is of black silk muslin, with 
» inige pleated bow at the back. 

The hat is of rough straw, the brim 
tel g caught up in the back and garnished 
wih roees falling over the hair. A large 
up at the back, while 
brim on the left side and 


Aatmpilet 


elhet 


« fin ahed 


vanione 


Swirs belt 


ratin bow stands 
rores adorn the 
across the front. 


An attractive walking gown is made of 


black mohair, The faring skirt is per 
feetly plain. 
The belted bodice bas abox pleat ex- 


the shoulder down either 
the front; between the pleats isa 
green silk, the 
which is adorned with side 
from the 
buttonae set 
closely to the 
in Of Diack velvet, 
the left side of the front and 

the velvet. The 
biack velvet. The 
vigot sleeves are without trimming. 

A very jJavily gown for autumn wear is 
madeof brown cloth, with brown velvet 
‘The skirtis very full and is 
wort over the edge of a sleeveless vest. 


tendiog from 
sideot 
\eatofecru gulpure, over 
upper partot 
tabsaot bs 
neck to 
lo pwire 

The 


fastened on 


ack velvet, extending 
Little gilt 

hold the tabs 
round belt 


the bust 
on 

vent 
uof 


fulshed witha el 


collar band is alao of 


tritrisstigs, 


The cloth jacket basa broad shawl 
lar, and opens to di#play the sleeveless 
veat, which has # broad, drooping box- 
pleat ol the cloth, the lett side of the pleat 
being adorned with a frill of brown velvet. 
Large bronze buttons, with mock button. 
holes, underlaid with brown velvet, are 


col 


arranged down the centre of the box pleat. 


The collar band ia of The sleeves 


velvet. 
aré leg oO’ mutton shape, 

Another gown is of check tweed, having 
a plain full ekirt 

Tho tight-fitting bodice bas a box- pleat, 
Kreduated from eilber shoulder to the 
wrist, Ketween the pleats is a veat 
white cloth with four horizontal straps of 
black velvet. The collar band and pointed 
beltare of black velvet. The gigot sleeves 
are finished with gauntlet cufls of white 
cloth, encircled with two rows of velvet. 

Bows of stiff ribbon, ospreys, quills and 
wings are the trimmings most favored for 
fall wear. They are set upon the hat with 
asortof mathematical precision which is 
very charming when the hat adorns a 
fresh, young face, but which ta trying in 
the extreme to worn ones, 

The flower-garden effects of the summer 
are, happily, to disappear. Those fall 
hata which boast any flowers at all have 
them all of one variety. The warmer col- 
ored blossoms will be popular, such as 
nasturtiuins and geraniums, Whenever 
they are used they are setin the midst of 
leaves, sO that their brilllancy is toned 
cown somewhat, 

Some of the fall 
tbeir ribbon bows 
ored 


hats have set among 
bunches of bright col- 

Appear at this season 
A «pray of barberries, a clue- 
tercterimseon partiidge berries, a bunch 
of the red ssed pods which come upon 
vild rose bushes inthe fall, ora few bits 
of bitter sweet berries are regarded as eap- 
) Opriate as well as pretty adornments, 

A hat suitable for fali wear is a combina- 
honof brown and while, The shape isa 

cmewhat wide brinimed, low crowned al- 
jio@ and the material brown felt. The 
Hiimming consists of alow bow of brown 
ritton placed exactly in the centre of the 
front, with two white wings and a white 
osprey rising from it. Therim is edged 
with brown silk cord, 

A low, round cornered walking hatin 
brown, trimmed with brown ribbon, close 
balls of brownish red ostrich feathers and 
«# brownish red osprey isa pretty piece of 
fall headgear. Krown and yellow and 
brown and red are, by the way, two of the 
favorite fall 


berries, which 
of the year. 


combinations, A brown hat 
ables with nasturtiumes ranging from pale 


letuen color through glowing reds and 
Into rich rOown is a@triumph of the imi 
DGD es ak) 
Ss breasted ackets will be 
t ” a fa © @2 
wra ‘ 
4 a ~ we jttons are 
x is 


of | 


tothe table the 
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neediess to say thatthe brighter style is 
the more pleasing to the youthful wearers. 

A sleeveless velvet zouave jacket isa 
pretty addition toa little girl's bright silk 
or woollen dress, Only the merest scrap 
is required to make it, and itis notonly 
pretty, but comfortable on chilly autumn 
daya. 

One of the few adornments permitted to 
children in this period of severe simplicity 
ia the deep collar. Round ones of various 
Van Dyke designs are pretty, and 80 are 
the square sailor collars of grass cloth and 
lace or of embroidery. The additions of 
thee transforms a plain littie frock intoa 
thing of beauty in the eyes of its youthful 
wearer. 

The little three cornered bits of yellow. 
ish lace and muslin which have been fash 
jonable all the summer as collars are still 
in tavor. Sets, consisting of collar, cufis 
and plastrons, are sold to brighten up 
dingy frocks that have done service all the 
summer or tie fresher ones which are to 
do duty all the fall. Entire vests made of 
alternate pieces of lace and tucked muslin, 
in the over banging blouse style, are aiso 
seen. 

Plaid ties, both in the bows and the four- 
in hand style, form part of every well-reg- 
ulated tailor-made girl's fall wardrobe, 
They are better adapted to fall than sum- 
mer wear because of the penetrating bril- 
Hancy of their hues, and they are prettier 
in the smaller than in the larger styles. 

The correct coilar, although it may be of 
tie turnover variety, is quite as tall as the 
ordinary standing sollar. Its corners have 
as littia slant as® possible, the opening in 
front being a mere slit. It ls quite uncon- 
fortable, but abMiutely proper. 

Velvet capes trimmed with fur and lace 
will be sold to match bats, and cloth capes 
with strapped seams are bravely holding 
theirown, To be strie'ly upto date they 
must be made with afull jabotof plaid 
silk down the frout. Many of the new hats 
will be worn well overthe forehead, and 
in coloring and design they are quite in- 
conspicuous, The turban ia high in favor 
and should be made of braided 
shaded effects. 


Odds and Ends, 
ON A VARIETY OF SUBJECTS, 

Muiled Wine.—Put cinnamon and all- 
spice (to taste) inacup of bot water to 
steep. Add three 6 ga weil beaten with 
sugar. Heat toa boil a pint of wine, then 
add spices and eggs. Stir for three min- 
utes and serve 

Norfolk Dumplings. — Take about a 
pound of light dough and divide itinto 
small pieces; mold then into dumplings, 
drop them into a saucepan of fast-boiling 
water, and boil them quickly. Send them 
instant they are dished. 
Serve with wine sauce. 

Trifle Pudding.—Make a custard the 
same as for ice cream, season with almond. 
Cut cake in square pieces, put on tie bot- 
tom of a large fruit dish, then put on the 
cake a layer of peach preserves, then pour 
on 801m6 Of Lhe custard, then acother layer 
of cake, 6t cmtera, until the dish is full. 
Cover the top with whipped cream. 





Fried Apples —Select large, rather tart 
apples, wash, and slice them across with- 
out peeling. Have the slices about half an 
joch thick. Havea tablespoonful of bat- 
ter hot in a saucepan, and lay the slices in 
to brown. If «a sweet sauce is liked, 
sprinkleon a littie sugar and cinnamon 
before turning the slices. Another way is 
to brown them in hot salt pork fat without 
sweetening. 

Rich Wholemeal Bread.— Well 
ounces of German yeast with a teaspoon- 
fulof sugar. Also mix four pounds of 
wholemeal with two ounces of sugar and 4 
little salt. Maks aholein the centre and 
pour in the yeast with a pintot tepid 
water and haifa pintof milk. Then add 
two or three well beaten eggs, and work 
into dough. Cover with a cloth and leave 
in frontof the fire for two hours or so, 
after which dividein two portions and 
bake In two tions for about an hour. 


mix two 


Horse Radish Sauca,—One horse-radish, 
one teaspoonful of caster sugar, half « salt- 
spoon of best mustard, two tablespoontuls 
of vinegar, half pint of milk or cream. 
(irate (he horse-radish carefully, wix the 
mustard and sugar, then thoroughly stir 
in the vinegar, and, last of all, just before 


sending to tabie, carefully mix in the 
ini'k or creain. This sauce has to ba care- 
fully made or the miik will curdle. 

Fish Chowder.—Take a pound of salt 
pork, cul Into strips and soak in hot water 
five mili tes Cover the bottom of a pot 
“ na ayer f ~ ( mt 

sen as “ es 
aguare and AV ¢ ig? O88 1 the 
: a vé I w witha ‘yer of 


felt in | 


chopped onions, a lit‘le parsley, summer» 


savory and pepper. Then a layer of split 
Boaton or whole cream crackers which 
have been soaked in warm water until 
moist through but not ready to break. 
Above this lay a stratum of pork and then 
repeat the ingredients in the order given 
above until theyare used up. Let tbe top- 
most layer be buttered crackers, 
soaked. 


cover all barely. Cover the pot and stew 


well | 
Pot in enough cold water to 


gently for an hour, watching that the) 


water does not sink too low, Should it 
joave the upper layer exposed, replenisb 
constantly from the tea kettle. When the 
chowder is thoroughly done take out with 
a perforated skimmer and putinto a tur- 
reen, Tbhicken the gravy with a table- 
spoontul of flour and about the same quan- 
tity of butter. Boil up and pour over the 
chowder. Send sliced bam, pickles and 


stewed tomatoes to the table with it that 


the guests may add if they choose. 

Fruit Cookies.—T wo cups of sugar, two- 
thirds of acup of butter, one cup of chopped 
raisins, one-balf cup of water, one egg, 
three teaspoonfuls of baking powder. 
Flavor with cloves, cinnamon and nut- 
meg. Cream the butter and sugar, add 
the other ingredients, and flour enough to 


render it stiff enough to roll out, Bake in 
a quick oven. 
Corn Omelet.—When you have had 


boiled coro tor dinner, one or two ears 
may be left over; stand them aside ina 
cool place. When wanted for use, carée- 
fully cut the grains from the cob, Beat 
six @ggs without separating until weil 
mixed; add to them six tablespoonfuls of 
water and a half cup of corn. Have ready 
your omelet pan; turn in the mixture and 
cook precisely the sameas you would a 
plain omelet. “ 

To bake oysters in the shells, open the 
shells, keeping the despest one for use. 
Melt some butter and season with finely 
chopped parsley and pepper. When 
slightly cool, roll each oyster in it, using 
care that it drips as little as possible, Lay 
the oysters in tbe shells and add to each a 
little lemon juice, Cover with bread 
crumbs and place the shells ina dripping 
pan and bake inaquick oven. Servein 
the shells. 

Oyster cutlets ere excellent as a course 
fora luncheon. To make them, chop vory 
tine a half piut of oysters. Soak two table- 
spoonfuls of cracker crumb3in the oyster 
liquor and mix with the prepared oysters 
and a cupful of the white meat of chicken, 
chopped fine, Place in a saucepan over 
the fire a tablespoonful of butter, and 
when it is melted stir itinto a tablespoon- 
ful of flour. Add the oysterand chicken 
inixture and stir a few moments. Add two 





eggs, well beaten. Mix thoroughly and 
take from the fire. Turn on a platter to, 
cool, When the mixture has become cold 


butter the cutlet mould and cover with 
bread crumbs. Pack with the cold mix 
ture and turn out on a dish sprinkled with 
crumbs. When all the material has been 
moulded, dip the cutlets in beated egg and 
then in crumbs, 
a nice brown. Drain on paper. Serve 
very hot, with the following sauce: Put 
three tablespoonfuls of butter into a sauce- 
pan. When melted, add the same quan- 
tity of flour and beat together. Add grad- 
ually one pint of white stock. Season 
with some sprigs of parsley, a piece of 
nace, one small onion anda few pepper 
corns, Let it simmer twenty minutes, 
then strain and put 


more, Add halfa cupof rich milk, and 
salt Lo suit the taste. 
Cream oysters are delicious. To one 


Cook in boiling fat until | 


it over the fire once | 


quarto! oysters use one pint of cream. | 


Pulthe créam over the fire in a double 


boiler, wix @& generous tablespoonful of | 


Hour witha little cold milk and stir into 
toe cream when it is boiling. Season with 
salt, @ little cayenne pepper and a tea- 
spoonful of oaius juics, Let the oysters 
come to a boil ia theirown liquor. Drain 
of all the liquor and turn the oysters into 
the cream mixture, Have ready on a hot 
platter.square pieces of toast well but- 
tered, and turn the mixture over them. 
Serve at once. 


Oyster patties may be made by using 
patty shells of rich puff paste baked toa 
gxood brown and filling them with a mix- 
ture prepared as for creamed oyester. 

Tomato Soup.—Cook thoroughly a dosen 
ripe tomatoes, and adda pinch of salt, a 
half teaspoon of baking soda and a table 
spoon of butter. Strain through a oolan.- 
der ild be cooked in granite or 
in or iron should 
acid fruits r 
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! bread or cracker crambe. 


dishes, with buttered toast, 7 his will serve 


eight people 
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RADWAY’'S READY RELIEF Is safe, reitable and 
effectual because of the stimulating action which tt 
exerts over the nerves and vital powers of the body, 
aiding tone to the one and inciting to renewed and 
increased vigor the slumbering vitality of the physical 
structure, and through this healthful stimulation and 
increased action the CAUSE of the PAIN 1s driven 
away, and a natural condition restored, It is thus 
that the READY RELIEF ts so admirably adapted 
for the CURE OF PAIN and without the risk of 
injury which 1s sure to result from the use of many of 
the so-called pain remedies of the day. 


It Is Highly Important That 
Family Keep a Supply of 


ADWAY’S 


READY RELIEF. 


Always in the house, Its use will prove beneficial 
on alf occasions of pain or sickness. There is noth- 
ing in the world that will stop pain or arrest the 
ey ess of disease as quick as the READY RE- 
IEF 


Every 





For headache (whether sick or nervous), toothache, 
neuralgia, rheumatism, lumbago, pains and weak- 
ness in the back, spine or age be pains around the 
liver, plenrisy. swelling of the joints and pains of all 
kinds, the application of Radway’s Ready Rellef will 
afford immediate ease, and its continued use for a few 
days effect a permanent cure, 


A CURE FOR ALL 


SUMMER COMPLAINTS 


A half to a teaspoonful of Ready Relief in a half 
tumbler of water, repeated as often as the discharges 
continue, and @ flannel saturated with —_ Kellef 
placed over the stomach and bowels will afford imme- 
diate relief and soon effect a cure, 

Internally -\ half toa teaspoonful in half a tumbler 
of water will in afew minutes cure Cramps, Spasms, 
Sour Stomach, Nausea, Vomiting, Heartburn, Nerv- 
ousness, Sleeplessness, Sick Heaua be, Flatulency and 
all internal patns. 

There ts not a remedial agent In the world that will 
cure Fever and Ague and all other Malarious. Bilious 
and other fevers, aided by RADWAyY’S PILLS, so 
quickly as RADA AY'S HES DY RELIKF 


Price ec per bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
Sarsaparillian 


R’ 
Resolvent, 


THE GREAT BLOOD PURIFIER. 


A remely composed of Saqpetinete of —_= ol 
re 





DWAY’S 


medical ——— essential purity. heal 
invigorate the broken down and wasted body, uick, 
pleasant, safe and permanent in {ts treatment and cure 


For the Cure of Chronic Disease, Scroful 
ous, Hereditary or Contagious. 


Not only does the Sarsaparilia Resolvent excel all 
remedial agents in the cure of Chronic, Scrofulous, 
Constitutional and Skin Liseases, but it is the only 
positive cure for 


KIDNEY AND BLADDER COM- 
PLAINTS, 


Urinary and Womb Diseases, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Dropsy, Stoppage of Water, Incontinence of Urine, 
Bright's Disease, Albuminuria, and all cases where 
there are brick dust deposits, or the water is thick, 
cloudy, mixed with substances like the white of an 
egg, or threads like white silk, or there is a morbid, 
dark, billous og pe and white bonedust deposits, 
and when there ls a@ pricking, burning sensation when 
passing water, and ~ in the small of the back and 
along the loins. Sold by all druggists. -Price, One 
Dollar. 





adway’s 
Pills 


Purely vegetable, mild and reliable. Cause 
Perfect Digestion, complete absorption and 
healthful regularity. Forthe cure of all dis- 
orders of the Stomach, Liver, Bowels, Kid- 
Diseases, Constipa- 
tion, Costiveness. 


Loss of Appetite, 
Sick Headache, 
indigestion, 
Billousness, 
Constipation, 
Dyspepsia. 

Observe the following symptoms resulting from dis- 
eases of the digestive organs: Constipation, inw 
piles, fullness of biood iu the head, acidity of the 
stomach, nausea, heartburn, disgust of food, fallness 
or btn ne of the stomach, sour eructations, sinking oF 


fluttering of the heart choking of suffocating sensa- 
tions when in a lying posture, dim of vision, dots 


SS 


or webs before the sight. fever and dull pain {nm the 
head, deficiency of perspiration, yellowness of the 
skin and eyes, pain in the sir ast and su 
de flushes of heat urhning 

A few wes of RADW . ILLS w free e 
syeten fa eabove ame lisorders 

Price 25c per Box. Sold by druggists. 


Send to DR. RADWAY & CO., 55 Elm 
Street, New York, for Book of Advice. 
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GINSENG, 


OF 





nese pharmaco} @ia—that medley of 

fearful and wonderful things—is the 
famous Ginseng, theroot of a plant be 
longing totbelvy tribe, which has for 
centuries been regarded as a very elixir ot 
life, and supposed to be endowed with al- 
most miraculous properties, 

W bile of prime importance in Chinaand 
Japan, its use is by nO means confined to 
these countries. Itisthe principal tonic 
used in Central Asia, and in Oriental! 
countries generally, and indeed was at one 
time introduced into Europe, where it met 
with some favor, until sarsaparilla sup- 
planted it in popularity. 

So great is tbe demand tor ginseng in 
China, that the finest kinds command 
enormous prices; the drug, according to 
quality, selling atfrom six collars to four 
hundred dollars an ounce. Doubileas, its 
dearness contributes largely, with such a 
people as the Chinese, to raise ils celebrity 
so high. 


F E most prized drug in the entire Chi- 


its cost putsit beyond the reach of the 
common people. 

To meet the wants of the poorer classes, 
many other roots are substituted, the most 
important of which is American ginseng, 





in silk lined boxes. The merchant, when 
showing a piece bared of its wrappings to 
Mr. Lock bart tor his inspection, requested 
him not to breathe on or handle it, while 
Le dilate on its merits, and related the 
marvslous cures he had known it to effect. 
The root is covered, according to quality, 
with the finest embroidered silk, plain cot- 
ton cloth or paper. 

In China, ginseng is often sent to friends 
a8 a Valuable present, and in such cases 
there is usually presented along with the 
drug a small finely finished double kettle 
for 1t@ preparation. 

The inner kettle is made of silver, and 
between it and the outside copper vessel is 
a small space for hoiding water. The ail- 
ver kettle fits in a ring near the top of the 
outer covering, and is furnished witb a 
cup-like cover, in which rice is put, with a | 
little water. The ginseng is placed in the 
inner vessel, the cover put on, and the 
whole apparatus set on the fire. When 
the rice in the cover is cooked, the medi- 
cine is ready, and is eaten by the patient, 


who drinks the ginseng tea at the same 
The rich and the mandarins probably | 


use it mainly outof pure ostentation, as | 


the product of an allied species, which is) 


largely imported from the United States, 
This American ginseng is said to be nach 
used in the domestic medicine of the 
states to the west of the Alleganics; but it 
is regarded by regular medical practition- 
ers as quite wortbloss, 


| candy, 


Notwithstanding the firm belief which | 
the Chinese have in the extraordinary — 
powers of the genuine native root, Euro- | 
peans have bitherto failed to find any re. | 


inarkable properties in it, and it has no 
active principie and no medicinal action. 
Like the mandrake, which was accounted 
so potent in former days, itno doubt de- 


rives its virtues largely from the faith of | 


ibe patient. 

At one time the ginseng grown in Man- 
churia wes ccneidered to bethe finest, and 
it Feceme £0 scarce in consequence, that 
en Imperial edict was issued probibiting 
its collection, Al) the supplies of the drug 
collected in the Chinese Empire are Im- 
perial property, and are sold to those al- 
lowed to deal in itat ita weight in gold. 


The ,irseng obtained in Corea is now ac- | 


counted mcst valuable. The 
wild plant is ; referred to that of the culti- 
vated; ard the quality of the drug is sup- 
posed to im prove wiih the age of the plant, 
The export from Corea isa strict wono- 


root of the | 


| method of taking ginseng requires no 


time, 

The dose of the root is from sixty to 
ninety grains. During the use of the drug, 
tea drinking is prohibited for at least a 
mouth, without any other change ot diet. | 
Itistaken inthe morning before break- 
fast, and sometimes in the evening before 
going to bed. 

In India, Persia, and Afghanistan, gin- 
seng is Known as chob chini, the ‘Chinese 
wood.'’ In these countries it ia prepared 
either as a powder, which is compounded 
of ginseng, with gum mastic and sugar- 
equal parta of each, about a 
drachm being taken once a day, early 
in the morning; or as a decoction, in the 
preparation of which au ounce of fine 
parings is boiled for a quarter of an hour 
in a pint of water. 

There are two waysin which the tonic 
is taken. The first is a truly Oriental 
luxurious method, affected by wealthy | 
people, and especialiy by Afghan princes, 
The patient retires to a gardesa, where bis | 
senses are soothed by listening to music, | 
the song of birds, and the bubbling of a | 
flowing stream, and enjoying the balmy 
breeze. He avoids everything likely to, 
trouble and annoy him, and will not even | 
open a letter lest it should contain bad | 
news; and the doctor torbids any one to 
contradict him, Some grandees of Cen- 
tral Asia go through a course of forty days 
of this pleasant regimen every second 
year. 

The other 


and more commonplace 


| other precautions than the avoiding of | 


poly, the punishment for smuggling it out | 


being desath. 
about twenty-seven thousand pounds an- 


The total export is only | 


acids, salt and pepper, and choosing sum- 
mer time, as cold is supposed to Caune | 


| rheumatism, 


nually; but owing toits great value, even 


this smali quantity yields a considerable 
revenue, which is saidto bethe king’s 


personal perquisite. Ginseng is also grown 


in Japan, where it was introduced from 
Corea, but as there tbe plant grows much 
more !uxuriantly than in its native coun. 
try, the root is considered less active, and 
is not much esteemed. 

Though the product of the wild ginseng 
is most valued, the plant is carefully culti- 
vated in some parts of Corea. 
from seed which is sown in March, The 
seedlings are transplanted frequently dur- 
ing the first twocrtbree years, and great 
care is taken to shade them from the sun 
and rain. Healthy plants mature in about 
four years, but the rcots are not usually 
taken up until the sixth season, Ordinary 
gins ng is prepared by simply drying the 
root in the sun Gr over a charcoal fire. 

To wake red or clarified ginseng, the 
root is placed in wicker baskets, which 
are put in a large earthenware vessel with 
a closely fitting cover, and pierced in the 
bottow with holes. The whole is then set 
iver boiling water and steamed for about 
four hours, The ginseng is afterwards 
dried untuulit vssumes a hard resinous, 
\ranslucent appearance, which is a proof 
(fits good quality. 

That of the best quality is generally sold 
io bard, rather brittle, translucent pieces, 
about the size of the little finger, and 
trom two to four inches in length, Its 
taste is mucilaginous, sweetish, and slight- 
'y bitter and aromatic. 

The greatest care is taken of 


the pieces 


cf the finest quany. M. Hue says that 
ihrou gbout China no chemist’s sb pis ule 
provided with morecr less of it. A ceord- 
og toan account piven by Lockhart, 4a 
IDecic u:lselonary nh C ia 
A wit ny merc! 

xen - . 

The t 
Loner inclosed mn silk wrap| Aca € 


It is raised | 
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Stars, e4 mc st generally observed, led 

Originally to the ideathat they were 
“meteors’’—i, 6., appearances due to ocer- 
tain conditions of the atmosphere; but 
more coinplete information has placed the 
matter in a totally different light. It had 
long been known that there was a kind ot 
periodicity in these phenomena, 

They appeared at two seatons of the 
year in much greater numbers than at 
ordinary times. Oneof the most marked 
of these periods occurs towards the iniddle 
of the month of November, and again it 
has been observed thet this November 
star-shower had exhibited @ maxiinum at 
intervals about thirty three years. 
Another point not at frat obviously con 
nected with the matter was the following. 
All over the werld there are legends of 
showers of stoves, or single large cues, 
falling upon the ¢arth. Fragments of one 
such stone, which was alleged to have 
falen in the presence of numerous wit- 
pesses some hundreds cf years back, are 
preserved in one of the churches of 6ast- 
ern France. 

However, these stories of “thunder- 
bolts’ or “aerolites’’ were looked on with 
suspicion, till of late years overwhelming 
evidence of their truth has been adduced 
by actual witnesses of the falis, not only 
in Eurepe, but in América, and in fact all 


["« phenomena of falling or shooting 


of 


over the globe. 
These stones were at first thought to be 


projected frorp volcanoes on the moon; 
but. while the evidence of the existence cof 
active volcanoes on the moon 1s, to say the 
ernst f ver doubtiul, it bas heen 
shown that, in order t overcome the re 
4 w attire t ’ " eR 
“ 

" 4 tia 
a pr tile from a rifled cannon, and ocer- 


| sium, 


tainly very far greater than could be pro- 
duced by volcanic explosions, 

Further researches showed that these 
stones were to be found everywhere scat- 
tered over the earth, and also buried in 
positions that proved that they had fallen 
in former geological ages. Chemical an- 
alysis showed that they contained iron, 
cobalt, nickel, chromium, copper, magne- 
manganese, calcium, aluminium, 
titanium, and hydrogen, all bodies well 
known to exist in the sun, and phos- 
phorus, silicon, carbon, etc., not at prea- 
ent known to exist there. 

Again, in 1874 the Government As- 
tronomer at Madras, showed that the orbit 
of Biela’s comet was identical with the 
treck of one of the known meteor streams. 
In other words, the comet was known to 
pass through that part of the heavens 
from which the falling stars were observed 
to start; so that at present it is regarded as 
certain that these falling stars are really 
minute fragments of matter originally 
parts of nebuls or perbaps comets, that 
they follow definite orbits, that when the 
earth passes near enough to them they are 
attracted to it, and rush through the 
earth’s atmosphere to its aurfacs., 

The smaiier ones are 80 heated by their 
friction with the air during their course 
that they bscome luminous, and are uiti- 
wately dissipated as dust or vapor. A 
few of the larger ones, having too great a 
mass to become 80 much heated, reach the 
earth as aerolites. In fact, falling stars 
are minute planets, 
only a few grains on an average, torn 
from their orbits by the earth's attraction 
and ignited, and thits rendered visible by 


their rush to ite surfacé, 
a ee 


THE SisTeR or HENRY VIII.—Henham 
Hall was the residence of Brandon, Duke 
ot Suffolk. His wife Mary was the gay 


/and somewhat frivolous sister of Henry 


Witte 
to Louis 


first married, for reasons of State, 
X1il. of Franca, honorably de 
scribed as ‘the father of his people,” a 
widower, who, upto the period of the 
English alliance, bad shone brilliantly in 
the various characters of king and soldier, 
husband and parent. 

In January, 1514, the preceding (ueen of 
France, Anne of Brittany, died, and in 
October of the same year Louls, then of 


| tbe mature age of fifty-three, inarried Mary 


of England, at that dateonly sixteen. The 
English princess bad previously fallen in 
love with Charlies Brandon, then Viscount 
Lisle, one of the bravest, handsomest, and 


probably weighing | 





| 
| 





most accomplished noblemen of the day-- | 


an affection which 
turned bp the object of it, and was not dis- 
approved by King Harry—and to drown 
the memory ot her disappointment sho be 
gan a round of festivities, dances, and 


| marquerades almost as 8000 as she landed 


on French soil. 

King Louis, who bad hitherto been ac- 
customed to a regular life, usually retiring 
to .est at nine, after tho performance of his 
duties of State, speedily found the old 
order of things reversed. Nine o'clock 
now began the day instead of ending it, 
and ball quickly succeeded ball, and ban- 
quet. 

Already sinking under a complication of 
infirmities, he soon succumbed to his new 
and unnatural existence, dying within 
three months after his wedding. 

Brandon, who had followed Mary to 
France as English Ambarssador (curiously 
enough one of the attendants in the prin 
cess’ suite was Anne Boleyn, afterwards 
so famous as the consort of Henry), was 
now at liberty to show his devotion to the 
royal lady whom he had loved 40 long and 
so faithfully; and Mary wes not slow te 
encourage bin, 

To avoid any breach of etiqnette throug! 
a proposal coming direct from ths: Guke 
bimself, she sent him a mesrage baying 
that she gave bim four day#in whi t 
decide whether he would marry her. Sul 
folk did not hesitate. 

In less than two 
death the widow—who 
few scruples aa to the indecency of 
haste—and -her first lover were toarrie: 
privately in Paria. 

The union having been solemn.izod with 
out Harry’s permission, the happy 
ran considerable risk from the king’s dis 
pleasure; but the good off} :es of We 
then in the ascendant—and of the 
king, Francis 1, eflected a reconciilation 

Suffolk was the Wiiiam Kran 


montbha after Lo 
BO6InNSs to have had 
uon 


pralr 


“AY 
krenct 
gon of Sir 


the standard bearer Koaw 


Field who fe ythe hand of King 
ard nad 


power and believes in 


was passionately re- | 


will be stews to know also its limits; and 


we usually tind that the boasting and aa- 
sumption which are so offensive to good 
taste proceed rather from a desire to im- 
press otbers with an exalted opinion of 
self than from any dignified and well- 
grounded self-reliance. 
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DOLLARD & C0., 


TOUPES 
i223 
CHESTNUT 8ST. 
Philadelphia, 
‘” i Artistes 
N 
HAIR. 
CELEBRATED GOSSAMER 


Inventors of IN 
VENTILATING WIG, ELASTIC BAND TOU- 
PERS, and Manufacturers of Every Description of 
Ornamental Hair for Ladies and Gentlemen. 
Instructions to enable Ladies and Gentlemen to 
measure their own heads with accuracy: 
TOUPEEA AND BCALPS, | FOR WiGs, INCHBA, 
o.1, The rou 


BColdinePenat 












INCHES. | N nd of the 
No.1. The round of the! * 
head, No. 2. From forehead over 
No.2. From forehead | the head to neck, No. 2, 
beck as far as bald. | No.3. From ear to ear 


No, 4. 
far aa required. 
°. 4 Over the crowr 
of the head. 


They bave always realy fui sale a splendid Btock of 
Gents’ Wigs, Toupeos, Lmiles' Wigs, Half Wigs, 
Frisettes, Braids, Curls, etc., veautifally manafac- 
ture!, and as cheap as any estabiishment in the Union, 
Letters from any part of the worlu will recetve at- 
tention. 

Dollard’s Herbantum Extract fer the 
Hair. 


This preparation has been manafacture( and sold as 
Dollard's for the past fifty years, aud ite merits are 
such that, while it has sever yet been advertised, the 
demand for it Koops steadily increasing. 

Also DOLLAKD'S KEG ENEKATIVE CREAM to 
be used in conjunction with the Herbaotum when the 
Hair is naturally dry and needa an ofl, 

Mra. FAimondsen Gorter writes to Messrs. Dollard 
& Oo,, & send ber a bottle of their Herbantum Exz- 
tract for the Halr. Mrs. (horter has tried tn valn te 
obtain anything equal to It as aressing for the hair 
in England. 


(ver forehead ae, over the top. 
| No. 4, rom car w car 
round the forehead. 


MKS. FDMUNDSBON GOKTER. 


(aa Lodge Thorpe, 


Nov... 7. ‘a8 Norwich, Norfolk, England. 
NAVY PAY OFFICE, PHILADELPHIA, 
} bave ased ‘‘Doliard’sa Herbanium Extract. of 


Vegetable ilalr Wash,’’ regularly for upwards of five 
years with great wivantage. My hair, from rapidly 
thinning, was early restored, and haa been kept by 16 
in ite wonted thickness and strength. It la the best 
wasl, | have ever used. 
A. W. RUSSELL, U. 8. N. 
TO MAB. KICHARD DOLLARD, 1724 Chestnutst., Phila, 
I have frequently, during a number of years, ased 
the ‘‘Doliard’s Herbantum Extract,’’ and | do ne 
know of any which equals it as@ plomsant. refreshing 
and heaithful clomnoser of the hatr. 
Very respectfully, 
LEONAKD MY ERS, 
Hx-Member of Congrosa, 6th l)iatrict, 
Prepared only and for swale, wholesale snd retail, and 
applied professionally by 


DOLLARD & CoO.,, 
124g CHESTNUT STREET. 
GENTLEMEN'S HAIN CUTTING AND SHAVING. 
GADIBA’ AND CHILDREN'S Hath CuTTIne,. 


None but I’ractical Maile and Female Artista Am 
pioyed 
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Humorous. 


ARKIEF PRSCHRIVTION 
lier eyes that ehine with tender light 
Kellie her bauglity tone 
Tie mort of gir on love at sight 


4nd want to thake youraowt! 


Her ipa that lint of honeyed tblis« 
Helle ber dletant alr 
The sortof girl you long to kins 
Hut somehow never dare 
Hi. K 

Stands to reason A debater who 
won 'telt down 

Ihe man who always goes to work 
witha willA lawyer: 

Hinx calla his doctor his biographer, 
for the reason that he ta at work upon hte 
life 
& Theatrical people usually like long 
engagements, but thetrmarrted livers are often 
brief 

Why would one imagine that guns are 
humatr Heciuse they hick wie thre lond te» 
ten len 

“TI hereby challenge all the light- 
welght champions! cried a loud volcoe The 
Ton of Cou watted.) But notlody dared to take 
up tite clhialbleinmee 
describing an 


constables 


Says a conlempporary, 
arrest, ‘He secotnpaoted the 


qtiletly te he lorem tip 


where onr reporter 


happened to be at the tine 


*(ro0dboy, old slow fae shouted the bi- 


eyeocle you nre notin my cinas 
‘Anyway, retorted the cart horse, “l am 
not as awkward ae you ale ldont fall down 


mtarliti wth 


‘Pear,’ said the sick man to his wife, 
Lowinik your we 
pu btn the bed. Lttitnk that when the desc 


ido vet another tlanket and 


tor tenets ny Cetoperaturek tninute ago be took 
tomrtouechof it 

Professor Maxim: ‘*You can't fire a 
cannon or iighta fre eraeker with «a spark of 


wentus 

Sobicdas misinterpreting ‘‘you") “Netther 
can you 

Hoax: ‘‘l saw your husband kissing 
atmarried woman last night 

Mre Wiygwag “O' the wreteh! Who was 
ashe’ 


Hiewex You 


‘})> you think,’ «aid Chappie, ‘‘that 

A venticmnan cought to speak to his) barber 
When be theete bin on Che etree tt? 
“Certutnly, wid Brive, lt is about the 


only chance he bas to getua word in 


A suburban resident is said to have 
bhullt bis hou eeanctly alike in the front and 
onthe baek Tits hope was, he eapinined, to 
fool the chickens Into thinktog they were on 
the frontiawn, when they were really in the 
back yard 


“Well, what do you want, 
eked the groce: 


yoy 


sonny 


*) meost forget what tannin sent me for,” 
replied the perplexed little boy on Che outside 
of the counter, ‘but I think tt sa can of con- 


temued milk 


“Tam on wy way bome, doctor,’’ raid 
aA peretmontous city Aldertuan, who waa fond 
of wetting advice gratia, meeting a well-known 
physician, ‘and Dio thoroughly thred and 
worn out, What ought | to taker" 


“Take a cab,’ replied the intelligent medico 


A reporter, in describing the murder 
of aman named Jorkina, said: “The murderer 
waeevidently in quest of money, but, lucktly, 
Mr Jorkine had deposited all tis funds in the 
bank the day before, #0 Chat he lost nothing 
tut thin life 

“This place,’ 
showing the 


observed the guide 
Amertean visitor through the 
mouldy castie, “ts over 600 years old 

“Is that all? said the Atnerioan, saiMng the 
afr ineredulously It stnells «a thundering 


eliglt older 


**There’s an act of affection,’’ said 
young Jimpsy as be tioprinted a kiss upon 
her coral lips 

“The really best playa bave three acts, 
Ceorge,”’ 
up at him 


sald the fntr young woman, looking 
Without bitnking 


“These firemen must be a frivolous 
set,” enid M 
paper 

“Why sor" 

“LT read in the paper that after a fire was 
under control the Mremen played all night on 
the ruins, Why didn't they go home and to 
bed Ifke sensible men, 
about like childrent’ 


Spilkins, who was treading a 


instead of romping 


A Harlem boy came from school very 
much excited, and told his fther that all hu 
than beings were descended fron the apes, 
which made the old man so mad that he re 
plied angrily 

“That tnay be the case with you, butit ain't 
with me; 1 can tell you that now, my son.” 

Phe boy didn't say anything, but when his 


mother came home he told ber about it 


A Upey customer, who was seated on 
the box with the stage driver, swayed back 
ward till hetumbled om T) 


u ‘ on 


eu 1 was deep 


thn af P 
‘ lie fe t 


in wh that, ! wouldn't have got off 


- 
i tit: 
ell 
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Tue KaTTLe of tHE Booxs —Did you | cided improvement, they fit so nicely; bat 


ever try carry books to your new bouse? | 


“You may as wel! take something In your 
band every time you go,"’ sayr the wife; 
‘it imoniy a short distance.” The idea is 
gooc, and that fine setof the Waverley 
Novels immediately flashes through your 
mind. The little volumes will make such 
a neat package, and you will begin with 
them. You take about thirty frem the 


bowk-cese and make threeeven pile# on | 
the table; this is just abouta loaa. The | 
brown peper bas all been ured so from | 


a wasie Dasket you pick out an old newa- 
paper, crispy with sage. 
made, and # yard or more from the ciothés 
line completes the job. 

You flatter yourself that thereis one 


‘man in the neighborhood who can do 


things properly, and call your wifeup two 
flights of stairs to see. You are told that 
any ‘muff’ could do that, and she wants 
to know if thatis ail you called her up 
from the kitchen for, and why you didn’t 
waste valuable time on it. When ehe sees 
that piece of rope matches her best lire, 
and mutely gazes at the broomstick in the 
corner, you suddenly recollect that time 
ia precious, and that you had better 
start. 

At fireat the package is very light, and 
you regret not baving brought more; but 
it soon grows heavy, and begins to dangle 
painfully against your legs, The rope is 
graduaily getting loose; and, looking 
down, you #e6 a huge rent; the “Fair Maid 
of Perth’ bas come out and got astride 
the rope on one side, while lvanbeoe tries 
to out rival beron the otber. The neat 
package is in a sorry plight, and, thinking 
it time for a rest, you deposit your freight 
on the next door-step, and examine both 
hands, to see which i# more strenky from 
the cutting of the rope. 

You extricate Ivanhoe and the Maid and 
readjust the mass, leaving off the papor. 
Carrying them on your shoulder is a de- 


Vl~ 3h 





LIGHT, STRONG, 
SPEEDY, HANDSOTSIE. 








The packege ts | 





| | OOKKEEPING 


King of Bicycles. 


just as you cross a muddy street, the | 
Pirate slides down your back into a pud 


| dle, and you reach the sidewalk justin 


time to save a general collapse 
[he damaged volume is wiped with your 
pandkerchief, the bundle is made up, and, 
taking itin both banda, you reach your | 
‘hreshold just as the final catastrophe | 
comes. Ignoring the books, you begin to 
nurse both feet, wondering which are 
damaged most, the instepsorthe corns. | 
Your face is red, perspiration drops from 
‘he Up of your Lose, and before you can | 
wather yourself together you are aware cf 
the presence of your beloved, who soothes | 
you as follows:— 
“Il knew it! Just like you! A judg. | 
ment on you for destroying my best 
clothes ling! Why didn’t you step in to 
retresh ata jew more places on the way? 
You needn’t deny it, your face shows it!” 
Too full for utterance, you silently 
transfer the books to the house, inwardly 
abusing Scott for not having died in bis 
youth, and swearing eternal vengeance 
against moving day. You slam the door, 
making all the windows in the house | 
rattle, and wind up by wiping your face | 
with the muddy bandkerchiel, atid kick- | 
ing O.d Mortality across the hall. 
—-— © ~~ 








SoMETIMES®’ the more brains a man has 
the less he telis It dossn't always an- 
awer for brains to ‘ell. 


Dialogues, Renters for S&chool, 
Y Cinb and Parior. Catalogue free. 
T. S. Denison. Publisher. Chicago LiL. 





SIMPLIFIED. 
(WAGGENER'S. 
Matied on receipt of price, $1.00. Send 
for Cireular. C. Ro Deacon, Publisher, 
227 5. Fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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FINEST MATERIAL. 

SCIENTIFIC 
WORKMANSHIP. 











Four Models—885 and 3100. 





EVE?’ MACHINE FULLY GUARANTEED. 


MIONARCH 


SEND 2-CENT ST’..MP FOR CATALOGUE. 


Cyc.Le Co. 


Factory and Main Office: Lake and Halsted Sts., CHICAGO, ILL. 





“BRANCHES: 


OPYf 





—New York, San Prancisco. . Salt | Lake City, Denver, Memphis, Detroit, Toronto. 
EMIL WERK NER, 


Agent, Philadelphia, Pa. 













Cried 


} Parlor and "pinkng¢ Car, 





For 

Throat 

And Lung 
Troubles, Take 


YERS 


A Cherry Pectoral 


Received 
Highest Awards 
At World’s Fair. 


When in Doubt, ask for Ayers Pills. 





Reading Railroad. 


Anthracite Coal. No Smoke. 
On and after Sept. B, 1895. 


No Cinde. 8. 


Trains Leave Keading Terminal, Philada. 
Buffalo Day Express daily 9.00am A 


Buffalo and Chicago Exp. daily, @3 pm a™ 
Sleeping Cars, * 9.45 >> 
wi a ort Syevem, woek-days, 8.36, 10. , 4.00 


pm. Daily ( r) 11.30 p m. 
Lock Haven, Ciearhela d and Bu Bois Express (Sleeper) 
daily, except Saturday, 11.30 p m. 


FOR NEW YORK. 


Leave Reading Terminal, 4.10, 7.30, (two-hour 
traiu), 8.30, 9 30. 11.30a m, 12.50, 1.30, 2 45, 5.00, 6.10, 
8.5 dining car pm, 12.10night. Sundays—4. 16, &. », 
9.% am, 12.30, 6.10, 8.25 (dining car) pm, 12.10 no nt. 

Leave Mth and Chestnut Sts., 3.56, §.10, 9.10, 10.18, 
11.14 @ m, 12.57 (Dining car’, 2.38, 3.45, 6.12, 8.10 
rg | car’, 11.45 pm. Sunday 3.55, 8.10, 10.18 a m, 
12,14, 6. .. 8.10 (Sining ces). ll, =P m. 

Leave ewy ork, foot c Swi 4 9. 00, 
10,00, 11.Wa 1.40, 2. 3, (two- i > ee 
5.00, 6.00. 7 7.5, 4,4 16.00 m, 12.15 nigbt. Su o— 
1 10.00, 11.9, a@ m, 2.30, 4.00, 5.00, 6.00 p m, 16 
nD t. 

‘arior cars on all day exprese trains and sleeping cars 
on night traina to and from New bigs 
FOR BETHLEHEM, EASTON AN) POINTS IN 
LEHIGH AND WYOMING VALLEYS, 6.06, 8.00, 
2.00 a m, 1.0, 2.0, 4. +. 5. m0. 6, rate 2.46pm a 
s Om, 4.20. 6 P 
Pp m, daily does not fn Re for Easton.) 


FOR SCHUYLKILL VALLEY POINTS. 


For Pha@ntxville and Pottstown— Express, 8.25, 10.00 
am, 12.45, 4.%, 6.00, 11.40pm. Accom., 4.0, 7.42, 
11,06 am, 1.42, 4.45, 5.22 7.0 p m. Sur —Ex- 
press 4,00, 9.06am, 11.30 pm. Accom., 7.9, 11.35 
am 60, pm. 

For Reading Expreas, 8. 10,00 am, 12.45, 4.00, 6.00, 
11.30 p m. Accom 7.42 am, 1.42, 4.35, 5.22, 
7.2) pm, Sunday—Express 4. 00, 9.06 a m, 11.38) pm. 
Accun,, 7.30 am. 6.00 

For Lebanon and Harris g— Express, 8.36, be = a 
m, 4.00. 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 a m, 7.20 p m. - Sun- 
day— Express, 4.00, 7.30a m. 

rears Fxpress, 5.5 10.00 am, Sunday, 


4.0 a 
ves Pottsvilie— Expreae 8.35, 10.90 a m, 4.00, 6.00. 
wh, 1 Accom., 4.0, 7.42 am, 1.42pm, Sun- 
as xpress, 4.00, 9.065 a m, 11.2 pm, Accom., 


Fo: shamoxin and Willitamsport— Express, 8.35, 10.60 
am, 4.0011.) p m. Sunday-—-Express. 9.06 a m, 
pin. Additional for Shamokin- -Express, week- 
days, 6.00pm. Accom., 4.20 am. Sundays—Ez- 
press, 4.00am. 


FOR ATLANTIC CITY. 


Leave Chestnut Street and South Street Wharves: 

W cek-days— Express, 9.00, 10.45 a m, 2.00, 4.00, 4, #0, 
5.00, pm. Accommodation, 8.00 a m, “4 30, 6.30 p m. 
Sundays Express, 4.°0,9.09, 19.00a m Accommo- 
dation, 5.00 am, 4.45 pm. 

Returning, leave Atlantic City (depot) week-daye, 
express, 7.00. 7 45, 9.00, a m, 3.15, 5.30, 7 30, pm. 
Accom modation, 6.20, 8.00 a m, 4.322 pm. Sun- 
days— Express, 4.00, 5.00, 8.10, p m. 
tien, 7.154 m. 3.9% pm. 

Parlor Cars on ail express trains. 
FOR CAPa MA AND SEA ISLE CITY (via 

South Jersey allroad), Express, 9.15 am, 4.15, 5.16 

pm. Sundays, express, 9.15 a m. 

B tine, week-(lays, 8.00 am, 4.30 P m. 

Lakewood, week-days, 8.00 a m, 4.30 p m 
Detailed time tables at ticket offices, N. E. corner, 

Broad and Chestnut str-ets, 833 Chestnut street, 20 8. 

Tenth street, 6008. Third street, 3962 Market street and 

at statious. 

Union Transfer to will call for and check 
baggage from hotels auc ness. 

|. A SWEIGARD, G. HANCO 
General Superintendent, Sicmel Passenger A gent. 


Accom moda- 


‘lweptwhen!was born.and everyd 
“AR (shows why,said dt 














Sapolioisasolid : 
5 Oreeeuring Soap usec forall 
» cleaning purposes “= 


the House- ‘Oh! Oh!’ 
| ‘ } 
know, no “At length 


A POL 





cake 


*» 


Cried the DIRT, 


ryvit t cy | - . n+ 
! ; LPO, | Cannot 
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